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(Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Amone the things that in our day puzzle the 
reader of the Bible, one is the way it deals with 
dreams. Practical persons have long ago come 
to the conclusion that there is nothing in them. 
Was there ever anything in them? If there was 
not, what is the modern practical person to do 


with the story of Joseph? 


An answer has been offered by a great German 
He believes in 
dreams. He believes also in their interpretation. 
He believes that any skilful and patient physician 


pathologist, Professor FREUD. 


can lead you to tell your dream in such a way 
He him- 
And in 
his little book Ox Dreams, just translated into 
English by Dr. M. D. EpER (Heinemann; 3s. 6d. 
net), he gives many examples. 


that you see there is something in it. 
self has done this over and over again. 


Are his examples convincing? Do they con- 
vince the ordinary dreamer that his dreams have 
a meaning, and that it is possible to discover 
the meaning of them? That depends on the 
dreamer. What is of more consequence, they 
have convinced skilled pathologists and experi- 
enced psychologists. Dr. W. Leslie MACKENZIE 
has written an introduction to the English edition 
of the book, and he says that hitherto, as ob- 
servers have increased in experience of Professor 
Freup’s methods, they have gained in conviction. 
VoL. XXV.—No. 10.—JULY 1914. 


‘It looks’—these also are his words—‘it looks 
as if once more the “interpretation of dreams” 
had become a reality.’ . 


The latest form of worship is called Zhe Cult 
of the Passing Moment. Its priest is the Right 
Rev. Arthur CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
A full account of it will be found in a book with 
that very title which has been published by 
Messrs. Methuen (3s. 6d. net). 


The Cult of the Passing Moment is an emo- 
tional worship. Its devotee gives attention to the 
immediate impressions which are made upon his 
feelings, and to these alone. He lives in, and he 
lives for, each moment as it passes. He believes 
that the passing moment and the passing feeling 
are all that he has to count upon, and he makes 
the most of them. 

Yet it is a worship that demands self-culture. 
The worshipper must educate himself to under- 
stand the messages which come and go so quickly ; 
to catch the value and significance of the sound 
before it has died away; to appreciate the effects 
of form and colour which each turn of the ever- 
turning kaleidoscope brings before his eyes; to 
decipher the faint stamp of the feeling before it 


has been obliterated or obscured. But there is 
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no painful monotony in this education. The ex- 
perience is of particular concrete impressions, to- 
gether with the anticipations and surprises of 
And they never 


fail to furnish inexhaustible interest and delight. 


which they are the occasion. 


The impressions come and go, but they do not 
They survive in a fashion as ideas 

They thus form a link with the 
past and secure a certain amount of continuity to 


pass for ever. 

in the memory. 
our lives. Not only so, but they are often taken 
possession of by the artist, who confers immortality 
upon them. For to the artist general impressions 
are of no use. They are dull, drab, uninteresting. 
The element of difference and individuality, the 
unexpectedness of things, the lights and shades 
and contrasts, the subtle characterizations which 
make up the life and beauty of the visible world 
—all these, which are found in immediate per- 
ception, which are matter of impression and feel- 
ing, and which belong to the passing moment—all 


these are the materials with which the artist works. 


Thus the Cult of the Passing Moment, which 
is so much in itself, receives much encouragement 
It 
The more exquisitely the 


from culture and from memory and from art. 
has just one defect. 
things of the passing moment are enjoyed, the 
more quickly they pass. And when the worshipper 
turns to memory for a prolongation of his pleasure, 
he finds the bitter mixed with the sweet. He 
finds the bitter greatly predominate over the sweet. 
It even becomes a ghoulish thing to haunt in 
memory the scenes of past delights. And though 
art is undoubtedly able to arrest some particularly 
exquisite moment and make it ours for ever, as the 
Greek potter arrested the moment of passionate 
love— 


And ever shalt thou love and she be fair, 


yet the pleasure is not arrested with it. There is 
always some artificiality about the statue or the 
The boy in the Capitoline Museum cannot 
be always extracting the thorn from his foot; the 
discobolus cannot be for ever balanced in that 


vase. 


perfect poise; they cannot always be young and 
strong; they too must be passing into other 
phases of anxiety and failure, and age and decay. 
‘ All things pass, and nothing abides’; culture and 
memory and art are alike powerless to soften the 
hard fact, or to deal with the depressing sense of 
the futility of things which it brings with it. 


And so the Cult of the Passing Moment has 
It has broken down already. As 
mere sensation, as the determination to seize the 


broken down. 


pleasure of the moment and make the most of it, 
The 
‘pleasure of the moment’ is too transitory and 
e 


there is no doubt that it is an utter failure. 


elusive to make life worth living. Archippus and 
his Cyrenaics tried it long ago, and had to discard 
it in favour of ‘a life pleasant on the whole,’ which 
of course they could nowhere find. 


But the Bishop of Bloemfontein has not become 
the priest of this new cult for nothing. He has 
seen that it will be all right if it obtains a per- 
manent moral background. He has come to give 
it that background. That background is religion. 
That background is God. If the Cult of the 
Passing Moment accepts God and becomes re- 
ligious—and how else can it truly be called a cult? 
—then it will overcome all its obstacles and retain 
its own ever exquisite delights and ever fresh 
surprises. _ 


And the gift is twice blessed. For if religion 
enriches the cult of the moment with a permanent 
background and a moral character, she receives 
from it an element of vivacity which she sometimes 
lacks, and gets rid of much dead wood of formalism 
and stiffness. This, indeed, can readily be recog- 
nized as the natural result of such a union; but 
what is less obvious is that her acceptance of the 
doctrine of flux will also endow religion with a 
quality of restfulness and tranquillity—a quality 
due not directly to the sensationalism of that 
doctrine, but to the inter-action between sensa- 
tionalism on the one hand and belief in God on 
the other. 
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First, with God at the back of it, the Cult of 
the Passing Moment offers its devotees rest, such 
restfulness as they will find no other where. 
‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee.’ 
every moment as it passes. 


When? Every moment, and 
When God’s will is 
recognized in everything that happens ; when every 
passing moment is regarded as charged with a 
message which comes from Him, tells us about 
Him, and is a bond of union between Him and us. 
God is a permanent Being; the passing moments 
are the infinitely various expressions of His will; 
the simplicity which treats them as such is the most 
perfect reliance upon Him, and therefore an un- 
failing source of restfulness and peace. The man 
who really trusts God waits upon Him for His 
orders day by day. When God says, ‘Come,’ he 
comes; when God says, ‘Go,’ he goes; when God 
says, ‘ Do this,’ he doesit. And in this simplicity of 
obedience he finds the acme of happiness and peace. 


Does the Bishop of Bloemfontein mean that a 
man gets the highest measure of peace and happi- 
ness by refusing to form his own plans, and weigh 
reasons and propound different lines of action? 
‘That is just what he means. He means that 
God’s guidance comes to us in the things that 
happen from moment to moment. And we recog- 
nize it as God’s guidance more and more surely 
as we grow in the power of insight which results 
For as we thus live in 
As we catch the 


from simplicity of heart. 
the moment we live in eternity. 
passing impression we are in touch with the Per- 
manent. Other people try to ignore the momen- 
tariness of the passing moment; they try to carve 
the flowing stream into solid ‘things’ which they 
can keep and for which they can live; like the 
Israelites, they try to store up the manna which 
is given for each day’s separate needs; like the 
Apostles on the Mount, they try to build enduring 
tabernacles for fleeting manifestations of divine 
glory. But these ‘things’ dissolve before their 
eyes and return to the fluidity which is their 
natural and proper state, and their owner finds 
himself left desolate. 


But if the Cult of the Passing Moment is so 
blessed, who are the worshippers? They are the 
saints. It is the saints who have pre-eminently 
practised this cult. 


understand their characteristic happiness. 


And that is how we are to 
Ttas 
the cult of the moment that has made them saints. 
Their sanctity has come from their taking each 
moment as it comes, with its call to prayer or 
suffering or action, and obeying each such single 
call whole-heartedly as a call from God. 
words, the saints have regarded the moment sud 
specie eternitatis ; each moment has had for them 
an infinite value and an infinite significance and 
an infinite claim on their attention. And so it 
comes to pass, as it has been truly said, that the 


In other 


saints are the people who do ordinary things 
extraordinarily well. 


In The Constructive Quarterly for March there 
is an article by the Bishop of Oxford on miracles. 
The article is entitled ‘The Place of Symbolism in 
Religion.’ Dr. Gore’s purpose is to show that the 
Modernists (it is an ugly word, but he is fond of 
it) carry the use of symbolism too far. They ex- 
plain, and explain away, some of the miracles of 
the New Testament by means of it. Dr. GorE 
proposes to show that they are not entitled to 
do so. And if by the use of symbolism they 
explain away such miracles as the Virgin Birth 
and the Resurrection, he holds that they are not 


entitled to be called Christians. 


Dr. GorE does not deny the use of symbolical 
language in the Bible. ‘I agree that symbolism 
must be admitted to apply to the language of 
religion in general and of the Christian religion 
in particular.’ St. Paul uses symbolical language 
when he says of our present Christian ‘knowledge’ 
that it is a seeing ‘through a glass darkly ’—that 
is, a blurred reflexion of reality ‘in a mirror,’ or 
truth conveyed ‘in a riddle.’ Such examples are 
numerous, and they are understood by everybody. 


He admits also that much of the language used 
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of God, especially in the Old Testament, is sym- 
bolical. God is spoken of as ‘walking,’ and 
‘coming down to see,’ and riding upon clouds— 
all evidently anthropomorphic, language applied 
to God which belongs properly to man. Not only 
so, Dr. Gore admits that to speak of God as 
merciful or just or compassionate or angry is to 
use metaphorical language, at least if it is meant 
that He is in one of those states at one time and 
in another at another. 


But while such ideas as that God is just and 
loving, or that He is Himself love, or that He is 
Creator or Father, are ‘inadequate and only sym- 
bolically true (and much more the expressions of 
them in words),’ yet the ideas, Dr. Gore holds, 
are real ideas, and have been through prophets 
and the Son divinely revealed to us. It is therefore 
quite inadmissible, he says, to use the symbolic 
principle in order to evacuate or weaken the ideas. 
For the truth of Christianity means the truth 
(within the limits of human capacity) of those 
revealed ideas and not of any other ideas. 


For example. The New Testament language 
about the end of the world gives us a picture of 
a universal catastrophe, of a judgment coming on 
the whole world in its alienation from God, or for- 
getfulness of God, a judgment like that which 
came in turn on the ‘giant forms of empire’ of 
old. It tells us of the awful figure of the Christ 
coming in the clouds of heaven as the judge of 
the world, of the gathering of all mankind before 
His throne, of the final overthrow of all the 
enemies of God, and their condign and terrible 
punishment. It tells us of a reconstitution of the 
whole material world to serve henceforth only the 
purpose of divine righteousness—a new heaven 
and a new earth ‘ wherein dwelleth righteousness ’— 
and of the fulfilment of the divine destiny for man 
in the New Jerusalem. It is one thing, says 
Dr. Gore, to recognize that all this is symbolic 
language and is not to be taken literally. It is 
quite another thing to evacuate the pictures of 
their moral and practical meanings, and substitute 


a fundamentally different idea. Such a different 
idea would be that which represents the world as 
proceeding on the whole from better to better till 
it finally issues in universal perfection. 


Again, it is one thing to recognize that the 
language about the devil ‘going about as a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour,’ or about the 
‘unclean spirit going through dry places seeking 
rest and finding none,’ and then returning to the 
empty chamber of the human heart, or about the 
angels of little children beholding the face of God 
in heaven, is symbolical language; but it is quite 
another thing to dismiss from our minds the whole 
idea of good and bad spirits and their relation to 
us and influence on us. 


Dr. Gore turns for a moment to the Creed. 
‘He descended into hell’—is that symbolical ? 
Yes, he says, it is symbolical, but it is true. He 
has no doubt that the early Christians believed 
that when Christ died and His body was buried, 
while a really dead man’s body lay in the tomb 
‘the man Christ Jesus considered as a human 
spirit was no more dead than Abraham or Moses. 
In His spirit He went where human spirits go, 
and was indeed active amongst them.’ That was 
all that they meant when they said, ‘He de- 
scended into hell,’ but they meant that ; and ‘no 
one to-day need hesitate to recognize symbolism 
in the language which confesses Christ to have 
descended into Hades, if he believes that beneath 
the symbolism lies the fact.’ 


Then the Bishop of Oxford reaches the matter 
which prompted him to write this article. Hold- 
ing still by the Creed, he says that ‘our Modernist 
friends’ extend the application of symbolism so 
as to claim that the phrases, ‘He was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ and 
‘He rose again the third day from the dead,’ are 
symbolical phrases. Do the Modernists really 
claim this? Well, they claim, he says, that they 
are symbolical now. They concede that the 
phrases were originally intended to represent 
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events which actually happened, but they contend 
that since we have ceased to believe in physical 
miracles we may still use these phrases, and 
sincerely, as expressing symbolically realities which 
for us have only a spiritual value. Thus ‘He was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary’ would be a symbol of the truth that a 
special divine providence and purpose attended 
the birth of Christ ; and ‘He rose again the third 
day from the dead’ would be a symbol of the 
truth that, though the body of Christ did in fact 
see corruption in the ordinary course of nature, 
yet He did really survive death and make His 
survival known. 


Now pass from Bishop Gore to Professor 
SANDAY. 


Dr. Sanpay has published a pamphlet to which 
he has given this title, Bishop Gore's Challenge to 
Criticism (Longmans; 6d. net). It is an answer 
to the Bishop of Oxford’s ‘Open Letter on the 
Basis of Anglican Fellowship’ rather than to the 
article in Zhe Constructive Quarterly. But it in- 
cludes that article. And indeed the letter and 
the article are one. 

Professor SANDAY has written the reply reluct- 
_ antly. Not that he has any hesitation in answering 
Dr. GORE. 
imperatively, and demanded from him. 


He sees that an answer is demanded 
But he 
would have preferred to wait a little. He is 
scarcely ready. Within the last two years a 
change has been coming over his attitude to the 
He knew that 


he must make public the fact of that change and 


miracles of the New Testament. 
the extent of it. He had made arrangements for 
doing so in another way than this. But when 
Dr. Gore’s letter appeared he felt that he must 


come out into the open at once. 


Now although the reader will be prepared by 
this preface to find important statements in the 
pamphlet, he will not be prepared to find any- 
thing approaching the statements that are actually 


made there. His first thought will be, if he knows 
Dr. SANDAY, that his abounding interest in those 
who have doubts to wrestle with has simply carried ~ 
him over to their side. But that will be a mis- 
Our Lord 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. In 
order to do it He lived with them. He ate and 
But who has 
suggested that He was so carried over to their 


taken thought and soon cast away. 


drank with publicans and sinners. 


side as to partake of their sinfulness? Nor for 
more than one moment will it be said by those 
who know Dr. Sanpay—the likest to the Master 
of the men we know on earth —that he has 
simply offered us another example of the fact that 
evil communications corrupt good manners. If 
he has taken to the use of symbolism in order to 
explain the Virgin Birth of our Lord and the 
resurrection of His body from the dead, it is 
not because Mr. J. M. THompson or Professor 
Kirsopp Lake do so, it is because he has been 
led to that position along a painful and courageous 
pathway of his own. 

What is the path he has followed? It is that 
of criticism. First, he gave himself to the criticism 
of the text. ‘I began,’ he says, ‘at the foot of the 
ladder. I first sought to make myself at home 
in the field of the Lower Criticism, and then to 
I thought that the first thing 
we wanted was accurate texts, and then to assign 


rise to the Higher. 


these texts to their proper surroundings in place 
and time. This was preliminary to the construc- 
tion of an historical background. But everything 
that could be regarded as a priori or philosophical 


I was content to leave in suspense.’ 


He knew that this was the method for him, 
whatever might be the best method for others. 
And so, when he came to the questions of the 
literal fact of the Virgin Birth and the resurrec- 
tion of the body, when he came to consider the 
questions of the miracles in the Gospels generally, 
he kept an open mind regarding them, not be- 
cause he had philosophical or scientific doubts 
about the possibility of the miraculous, but be- 
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cause he had learned how easy it is to give to a 
narrative just that touch which turns it out of 
the ordinary into the marvellous. 


He found in the Old Testament—it is the only 
illustration he takes from the Old Testament, and 
we refer to it for its simplicity—he found that one 
of the miracles attributed to Elisha was the causing 
of the iron head of an axe to swim. How could 
that be ? 
the strong specific gravity of its waters, things 
will float in the Dead Sea that will not float else- 
where. 


‘It is a well-known fact that, owing to 


I do not know whether iron is one of 
these things; but at all events something like 
iron may have been seen to float in these waters 
that would have sunk in others. That would be 
at once regarded as a miracle, and would easily 
give rise to such a story.’ 


Dr. SANDAY discovers two kinds of miracles in 
the Gospels. 
is contrary to nature. 


One kind is above nature, the other 
Of those that are above 
nature—miracles that are exceptional, extraordi- 
nary, and that testify to the presence of higher 
spiritual forces—he has little to say, for he has 
little difficulty in accepting them. His difficulty 
is with those miracles which are against nature, 
such as the walking on the water, the turning of 
water into wine, or the feeding of the five thousand. 
In regard to such miracles as these, he takes his 
place with those whom Bishop Gore calls 
Modernists, and definitely declines to call them 
miracles. 


What does he do with them? He chooses the 
feeding of the five thousand. It is best attested. 
The evidence for it is peculiarly strong. That is 
his reason for choosing it. There is no possibility 
of removing it from the records. Nor is there 


any occasion for attempting to remove it. That 


it is the record of a literal fact he has no doubt. 
He believes that in the course of our Lord’s 
ministry He enjoyed many such meals with His 
disciples—meals which had a certain sense of 
He suspects that in this 
‘It was not 


consecration in them. 
way the last supper was led up to. 
only a last supper but a last eucharist; it was a 
last dominical eucharist as well as the institution 
The 
phrase, “He was known of them in breaking of 
the bread” (St. Luke xxiv. 35), suggests that such 
solemn ‘“breakings of bread” had happened 
before. 
of these occasions the consecrated meal was 


of a eucharist for the Church of all time. 


I can well believe that on one (or more) 


accompanied by a discourse which supplied. the 
foundation for that of which we have a record in 
St. John vi.’ 


With all this Dr. Sanpay has no difficulty. His 
difficulty is with the miraculous element in the 
He has little doubt that that miraculous 
element comes from the stories of multiplied food 
in the Old Testament narratives of Elijah and 
Elisha, and especially from the story of the man 
of Baal-shalishah in 2 K 442-44, He would therefore 
accept the whole story as historical, with the 
exception of the one phrase, ‘and they were all 
filled,’ together with ‘the details which go with it.’ 


narrative. 


- 


What, then, does Professor SaNpay believe? 
He believes in ‘the true Godhead of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.’ He believes that ‘our Lord 
Jesus Christ is truly God and truly Lord, very 
God and at the same time very Man.’ With that 
belief held firmly, held with all his heart, he 
counts himself free to examine all the miracles in 
the Gospels, and deal with them according to the 
evidence. For he believes that in that central 
truth of the God-Man, all lesser truths worth 
contending for are absorbed. 
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TBe EBureb’s Sntecpretation of Be Historic CBrist. 


By THE Rev. C. ANDERSON Scort, D.D., PRoressor or THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


In arecent number of Zhe Exfositor,) Dr. Tennant 
gives a definition of ‘interpretation’: ‘Interpreta- 
tion means introduction of new categories or con- 
ceptions, advance to fuller thought, development.’ 
The function of the Church in thus interpreting 
the historic Christ is one which it becomes increas- 
ingly important to examine. The forces at work, 
the nature of the process, and its results, all require 
to be ascertained and estimated so far as possible, 
in order to test the validity of the results. For it 
is along this line that we are to find the explanation 
and the justification of our confidence in the early 
Christian records. 

That movement of last century, which in its 
popular form was known by the watchword ‘ Back 
to Christ,’ has failed. By ‘Christ’ was meant the 
Jesus of the Gospels or the ‘Christ of history’ ; 
and many motives, good and less good, combined 
to give the movement plausibility and force. It 
appealed to reverence for the central Figure in 
Christianity no less than to a craving for simplicity 
or an indolent shrinking from thought.. It fell in 
with a general disinclination or distrust for what is 
called ‘dogma’ or ‘theology.’ The Christ to whom 
men were to go back was not the Christ of the 
Church, not even the Christ of the Epistles, but 
the Christ of the Gospels: and there it was 
supposed that every man could find Him for him- 
self, and find Him as He was indeed, and not as 
He had been altered, or as some would say 
distorted, in the judgment of His followers. But it 
has landed those who followed it in a cud de sac. 
Its result is seen in that ‘Bankruptcy of Liberal 
Christianity’ which has been authoritatively pro- 
claimed. 

There are two reasons for this failure. In the 
first place, the Gospels themselves, when critically 
examined, fail to provide a consistent portrait of 
Christ. This is most readily seen when we com- 
pare the portrait drawn in the Synoptic Gospels 
with that of the Fourth Gospel. The widely diver- 
gent treatment of the cardinal question of the 
Messiahship and our Lord’s relation to it is sufficient 
without any further illustration to show that in the 

1 The Expositor, 1913, li. 143. 


Fourth Gospel we have something more than record, 
we have record and interpretation. And when 
once the presence of interpretation is recognized, 
it is difficult to reject the conclusion that the same 
influence has modified other features in the record : 
and one of the great unsolved problems of the New 
Testament is to ascertain (not the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, but) the proportionate relation 
between fact and interpretation, and the nature of 
the influences, intellectual and religious, which gave 
this interpretation to the facts. 

We are thus thrown back on the Synoptic 
Gospels in our search for the Christ of history, but 
only to find ourselves confronted by the same 
problem in a subtler and more perplexing form. 
Minute comparison of the three again raises doubt 
as to whether we have a consistent portrait, and 
whether the differences which reveal themselves do: 
not rest upon and reflect a certain interpretation of 
our Lord’s person and work. To the present writer 
it appears that the process of discovering instances 
of this ‘interpretation,’ of reading back into the 
Synoptic Gospels what were really factors of later 
Christian consciousness, has been carried to an 
extravagant length. Many assertions of this kind 
are in flat defiance of the sound canon laid down 
by Weinel:? ‘The only criterion for distinguishing 
the 'genuine from the non-genuine is this: only 
such features in the tradition are to be eliminated 
as non-genuine as caznot proceed from some interest 
of Jesus, but only from some interest of the 
Christian community.’ The application of this 
principle undoubtedly secures as part of the 
genuine tradition not a few phrases and passages 
which are vital to a complete view of the Christ of 
history; nevertheless the possibility amounting to 
a certainty that some of the language, especially in 
the First and the Third Gospels, bears evidence of 
reflection and interpretation involves the conclusion 
that the Christ of history is not to be found simply 
by forming a composite portrait from the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

A second reason for the failure of this movement 
is yet more serious. It is that when the field of 

2 Weinel, Das leberale Jesusbild, p, 30. 
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vision is thus deliberately narrowed to the Synoptic 
Gospels the figure which appears there, especially 
when justice is done to reasonable criticism, proves 
to be quite inadequate to account for what followed 
His removal from the plane of history. Fortunately 
for ourselves as human beings, but unfortunately 
for us if we would follow this movement to its 
severely logical issue, it is hardly possible for us to 
think away what ensued, or to dissociate it from 
what had taken place in Galilee and Jerusalem, the 
‘conquering new-born joy,’ the breaking down of 
barriers of race and rank, the new moral ideal and 
the achievement of that ideal in no unworthy 
measure, the sudden exchange of pessimism for 
optimism in the outlook upon the future, the new 
fellowship with God, the assured victory over 
death, in a word, the Christian life and the 
Christian Church ; these tremendous facts of history 
are left floating in the air when we have gone 
‘back to Christ’ in the sense described, and found 
the Person who is left when criticism has had its 
way with the Gospels. 

For the phrase meant not only back to something, 
but back from something else, namely, the inter- 
pretation put upon the facts of the Gospel by the 
followers of Jesus and in the most flagrant degree 
by St. Paul. Between Jesus and Paul there is, we 
are told, an ‘unbridgeable chasm’: and once the 
idea was started, it was not difficult to make out 
an increasingly strong case for the assertion by 
eliminating from the Gospels anything that they 
have in common with Paul, and by ignoring or 
undervaluing anything in Paul that reproduces the 
teaching or the spirit of Jesus. At the time when 
the reputation of the Acts as an historical document 
was at its nadir, it was possible to overlook the 
very important middle term between Jesus and 
Paul, namely, the infant Church, the contents of 


now when the significance of that middle term can 
no longer be ignored, and much of what has previ- 
ously been put down to the credit or the discredit 


of St. Paul is seen to be due to the experience of | 


the infant Church, there is postulated a second 
chasm, one between Jesus and the infant Church ; 
we are asked to believe that the movement which 
we have been in the habit of regarding as a con- 
tinuous stream was within the first four or five 
years of its existence cut across by two ‘unbridgeable 
chasms,’ that it twice came to an end and twice 
made a new start. And yet the only sources of 
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our information represent the movement as 
continuous. 


The lesson of this blind-alley experience seems 


to be that we shall never rightly explain the Church 
or understand Christ so long as we insist on 


narrowing our vision so as to include only the 
Gospel records. And the reason for that is that 
these records, just because they are records, are at 
least one step removed from what was vitalizing at 
the time and is therefore vital to our understanding 
of the phenomena. It has long been recognized 
as a commonplace of criticism that certain features 
in the Gospels are due to a desire on the part of a 
later generation to enhance the glory or the dignity 
or the authority of Jesus: but it is at least equally 
true, and even more worth considering, that these 
same records suffer from the common human 
inability to find adequate expression for profound 


impressions of a moral or religious kind. That 


Jesus made an impression of this kind upon His 


disciples is capable of proof, were it not generally 


admitted. What is too often forgotten is that the 
records fall short of conveying the impression even 
more certainly than they in some cases add to what 
was contained in the experience of the moment. 
We may take as an example St. Peter’s 
‘confession’ at Czesarea Philippi. That is com- 


_ monly regarded as the expression of a great act of 
| faith in which the Apostle leapt to the height of a 


great conviction almost beyond his reach: ‘Thou 
art the Christ.’ It is quite as true to regard it as 
at the same time an expression quite inadequate to 
convey all of the inward convictions which inter- 


| course with Jesus had wrought in Peter. Suddenly 


called upon to sum up and define the total im- 
pression which Jesus had made on himself and his 
fellow-disciples, Peter simply applied to Him the 


| highest religious category he dared apply to a man. 
its consciousness and the witness of its faith. And | 


In other words, he interpreted Jesus in terms of 
the national Messianic hope. But it is not necessary 
to suppose that the expression was really adequate 
to his experience or exhaustive of it. There was a 
wide penumbra of personality with which the formal 
description failed to coincide, permanent im- 
pressions made by Jesus which found expression 
only when they had been fitted with a new form 
of thought. 

Such forms of thought are called in to body 
forth those interpretations of Christ’s teaching and 
of Christ Himself which we receive through St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. John, through the Acts and 
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Hebrews. Their content may have been added to by 
subsequent spiritual experiences, 7.e. by subsequent 
impact of the Spirit of Christ on their spirits; but 
in any case the form is provided by new circum- 
stances, by contact with new modes of thought, 
and by the necessity of relating to these the 
original experience. Such interpretation is not to 
be ruled out on a friori grounds, because it is 
interpretation: it may be of at least equal value 
with the record of actual words and deeds, for the 
testimony it bears to the unrecorded and unrecord- 
able impression made on men by Christ. 

How then are they to be tested? In the first 
place, they must be examined not only severally 
but conjointly. They bear joint as well as several 
witness to the impression made by Jesus. In the 
second place, specimen interpretations may be 
taken and compared with a view to ascertaining 
whether they show homogeneity among themselves, 
z.ec. whether they sufficiently agree in character to 
be deducible from the same primary source and 
the product of the same creative forces. Thirdly, 
they may be examined to find whether they are 
harmonious with the personal quality which is felt 
rather than declared to underlie the narrative of the 
Gospels. - 

By way of illustration three cases may be taken 
in which the process of interpretation may be 
observed, namely, the Universality of the Gospel, 
Eschatology, and the Person of Christ. In regard 
to Universalism, the duty of the Church to proclaim 
the Gospel to the Gentiles, indeed to all the world, 
the privilege of the Gentiles to be ‘fellow-heirs and 
fellow-partakers ’ with the Jews in the promises and 
the Kingdom of God, these were commonplaces of 
the Christian consciousness within a very few years 
after the Resurrection. The doubts and protests 
which make themselves heard on the part of 
Legalists only throw this fact into prominence. 
They proceeded from a section of the Church 
which, though tenacious, possibly vehement, in its 
Opposition, represented a rapidly diminishing 
proportion soon to disappear. And yet the im- 
pression left by a merely superficial consideration 
of our Lord’s teaching and ministry was by no 
means in favour of these views. He had set very 
definite limits to His own activities both in theory 
and in practice. He had enforced the like limita- 
tions on the missionary activities of the Twelve. 
And the Gospels show that the Church had not 
shrunk from preserving the record of such facts, 


however disparate from its own practice. On the 
other side there is, so far as categorical statement 
goes, only the great commission at the end of 
Matthew’s Gospel, and that may be the reflection 
of later practice. All the difficulties with which we 
ourselves are confronted when we seek to harmonize 
the recorded words of Jesus bearing on this subject, 
first among themselves, and then with our convic- 
tion that His salvation is for all the world, must 
have confronted the first generation. It is not to 
be supposed: that they solved the problem by the 
same method as we have done, by the application 
of intellectual considerations, by the recognition of 
Christ’s place in a developing order of history 
which held universalism at its heart and had it for 
its goal, or by the recognition of the fact that our 
Lord dealt with man as man, with the Jew indeed 
but with the man in the Jew; that the limitations 
He placed upon His work were after all but surface 
ones, while His teaching and the new relation to 
God which He made possible for all men inevitably 
transcended the boundaries of nationality and 
privilege. Guided by such considerations as these, 
as well as by the experience of the intervening 
centuries, we are led to recognize the subtler in- 
dications beneath the surface of His recorded 
teaching which point in the same direction, and so 
to find there also justification for the Universalist 
practice and theory of the early Church. But in 
their case it was by no such process of reasoning 
that the result was arrived at. It was an interpre- 
tation of the mind of Christ, due in part to the 
unrecorded impression He had made upon His 
followers, in part to the discovery that the Gospel 
was the power of salvation to others outside the 
pale of Judaism, to Samaritans, to an Ethiopian 
eunuch, to a Roman centurion. And so sure was 
the Church that in this matter it had the mind of 
Christ that it was at no pains to cancel from its 
records even that in the Master’s own teaching 
which appeared to contradict it. 

A still more pressing problem with which the 
early Church was confronted has recently begun to 
press anew upon ourselves. That was the problem 
created by our Lord’s reiterated proclamation of 
an immediate coming of the Kingdom and arrival 
of the Son of Man—what we call the problem of 
Eschatology. It is well to remind ourselves that, 
however baffling, perplexing, and even disturbing to 
faith this problem may be to ourselves, it must 
have been infinitely more so to the Church of 
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the second generation. According to the letter 
of her hope salvation was still in the future, though 
in the immediate future. Never were greater issues 
made to depend upon a Divine event, which any 
day might bring, and some early day must bring. 
The time came when it was no longer possible to 
believe that the predictions and promises which 
the Lord had left with His followers could be 
fulfilled. Those who were ‘standing by’ one by 
one tasted of death: the whole generation passed 
away: and yet the Son of Man had not appeared 
with ‘the clouds of heaven.’ The more we are 
led to do justice to this element in our Lord’s 
teaching so long overlooked or kept in the back- 
ground, the more must we be impressed by the 
fact that the Church triumphantly surmounted this 
shattering of her dearest hope, and the more value 
must we attach to the interpretation of that teach- 
ing by the aid of which she was able to bear the 
brunt of such a shock. Once more, this interpre- 
tation was not in the first place an intellectual one ; 
it was experimental. And the experience on which 
it rested had been accumulating and crystallizing 
during a long period before the crisis became acute. 
The result appears to have been that, when the 
moment arrived, the Church hardly felt the shock 
at all. Christians were already provided with the 
solution of the problem, and allusions to what 
might well have issued in the perishing of the 
Church are but rare in the Epistles, because the 
Church had an interpretation which satisfied her. 
What then was this interpretation? It rested 
upon, and proceeded from, certain religious and 
ethical experiences which translated themselves 
into the conviction that the Kingdom had come 
already. It had ceased to be a distant hope or 
even an impending certainty. Men who ‘believed 
in Christ’ were men who already ‘tasted of the 
powers of the world to come.’ Through fellowship 
with Him they experience ‘righteousness and peace 
and joy,’ emancipation from bondage to the lower 
world, the citizenship of free men in a world that 
was unseen. Even before they had formulated or 
perhaps could formulate the conclusion, they knew 
that this was what the Kingdom meant, and that 
this was what the Master meant by the Kingdom. 
What had been the eschatological hope had been 
realized in religious and ethical experience. 

When we look through the records to find the 
cause or source of this new experience and this 
new conviction, it is not difficult to recognize it in 


t 


what is described as the Pentecostal gift of the 
Holy Spirit. By that is to be understood, how- 
ever, not the event of Pentecost merely, still less 
the circumstances and marvels by which it was 
accompanied. We are apt to be misled (as it is 
possible that St. Luke was misled by the form 
in which the narrative reached him) into putting the 
emphasis on what were really the less important 
elements in that great event. We allow these 
outward circumstances, the rushing wind, the 
cloven tongues, and especially the g/ossolalia to 
impress us almost exclusively. And because such 
things appear to the modern mind to be secondary 
or even antithetic to real religious experience, we 
tend to relegate this factor in the life of the early 
Church to the region of the mystical or the 
irrelevant. 

We must learn to do justice to the real 
miracle which not only happened in that hour, 
but went on happening. The Spirit which then 
became the master-motive power of personal and 
of corporate Christianity was not called the Spirit 
of ‘unity and brotherly love’ for no reason or 
out of mere literary instinct. Neither does the 
description suggest what remained stillan ideal. It 
was coined to describe what had taken place, and 
what continued to take place when men came 
into spiritual fellowship with the Risen Christ. 

Men discovered these qualities in the Spirit 
because these were the results that followed on 
His presence. We see these results in the birth 
of a new consciousness, that of a sacred unity or 
fellowship, .xowvwvia, in which all believers were 
reciprocally bound, and a sacred force, dyamn, 
knitting men together in what Paul afterwards 
called the Body of Christ. Pentecost had for one 
of its results the creation of this sense of brother- 
hood and the inauguration of a mode of life cor- 
responding to the same. The subsequent history 
of the early Church shows us the working out in 
detail of this principle, a whole series of new 
ethical ideas at work, mutual respect, mutual 
service, mutual self-sacrifice between men whose 
only bond was their common relation to Christ, 
the merging of the individual in the corporate 
whole, in a word, love of the brethren as a govern- 
ing motive of life. ‘Such was the creation of 
the Holy Ghost. He gave not only words and 
hearts overflowing with enthusiasm; but He also 
made hearts kind, gentle, ready to help and to 
serve. When Paul said that the fruit of the 
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Spirit is love, joy, peace, honour, goodness, self- 
control, he was not stretching after an unrealized 
ideal ; he was describing what he himself had ex- 
perienced, and what he had seen following on 
the reception of the Spirit by others. 

If now we throw our thoughts back to our 
Lord’s ethical teaching, and still more te His 
attitude to men and to life, we are amazed to find 
(we ought to be much more amazed than we are) 
that all the great outlines as well as the central 
motives of Christian character as realized after 
Pentecost are the same as those set forth by Him 
as ideals for His disciples, for the members of His 
coming Kingdom. The Church had thus inter- 
preted the eschatological element in His teaching 
first of all in practice. The Kingdom had come 
when, through the Spirit of Christ set free through 
His death and resurrection, men began to live not 
only according to the precepts of Jesus, but in 
harmony with His mind, for whom to do the will 
of God was meat and drink. The eschatological 
hope had been fulfilled in terms of ethical achieve- 
ment. 

In these two cases—the Universality of the 
Gospel and the transvaluation of eschatology—we 
have found that the interpretation which the 
Church put upon Christ’s teaching is not only in 
continuity with one aspect at least of that teach- 
ing, but is the legitimate expression mediated by 
Christian experience of what lies below the surface 
of His ministry. It is an interpretation of His 
thought guided by an impression made by Him- 
self. And in each case it will be commonly 
admitted that the interpretation was right, that it 
has been justified both in history and through our 
closer study of the sources. And this sets up a 
- presumption in favour of the interpretation pro- 
vided by the Church through various of its leaders 
in the last and crowning case,—the Person of Christ. 

We have that interpretation in various forms, 
stated in terms of Jewish Messianism, of Jewish 
Priesthood and sacrifice, of Hellenistic and even 
Gnostic speculation, and finally, in the Fourth 
Gospel, in terms of a philosophic theory of the 
nature of God. What is, primarily at least, of more 
importance than the form of these interpretations, 
or of any one of them, is that which lies below 
and comes before them all, that which they are an 
effort to express. And that again is something 
less intellectual than religious. It is, in fact, an 
attitude to Christ. One after another we feel that 


these men are seeking round their universe of 
thought to find some intelligible and communi- 
cable answer to the question: Who is this who 
means so much to me, who has done and does so 
much for me and for mankind? The mistake 
which many make who criticize the form into 
which they threw their thought, is that they con- 
fuse the substance with the form. It is futile to 
dismiss the testimony of the Church to her Lord 
with an airy reference to ‘dogmatic reflexion,’ 
‘dogmatic pre-supposition,’ and the like, and for- 
get that there was something anterior to this—an 
attitude of mind and will, which men took up 
towards Jesus Risen and Exalted. And in one 
word it was the same attitude as they took up 
towards God. It was an attitude of worship, of 
surrender, of expectation. They spoke of Him in 
terms which had been consecrated in the literature 
of their race to the description of Jehovah. Israel 
of old had been defined as ‘they that call upon 
the name of the Lord.’ The followers of Christ 
adopt the same self-description; but by ‘Lord’ 
they mean the Risen Jesus. They pray to Him 
precisely as they pray to God. Their eyes are 
fixed on Him as the dispenser of spiritual gifts, as 
the Judge of human conduct,—and all this not 
because they called Him God, but Jdefore they 
called Him God. 

‘There cannot be the least doubt,’ says 
Johannes Weiss, ‘that the name Lord has now a 
religious significance. In the expression “Our 
Lord Jesus Christ” the whole primitive religion 
is contained in germ. Dutiful obeisance, rever- 
ence, and sacred fear lest He should be offended, 
the feeling of complete dependence upon Hin, 
thankfulness and love and trust, in short, every- 
thing a man can feel towards God, comes in this 
name to utterance. That which is expected of 
God, the Lord (Jesus) can also impart.’ 

In this third case also the interpretation which 
the Church put upon Christ was primarily ethical 
or practical—that is to say, it expressed itself in 
terms of conduct and character before it expressed 
itself in intellectual propositions. It was an inter- 
pretation of the kind which is due to the influence 
of one personality upon another rather than to the 
inculcation of truth or the communication of fact. 
It was an attempt, or rather a series of attempts, 
to explain a relation by describing the Person to 
whom men felt themselves to be related. And 
here again the relation, the attitude, corresponds 
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most closely with that which Jesus invited, nay 
demanded, on the part of His disciples towards 
Himself. He had not explained on what (dog- 
matic) grounds that demand was based, any more 
than they say on what (dogmatic) grounds it is 
conceded. But He made it clear that a man’s 
attitude towards Himself is the supreme criterion 
of his standing before God both here and hereafter. 
In this case also we have the same seizing by the 
Church of the underflowing current of vital thought 
in the mind of Jesus, and the like expression of it 
first of all in life and practice, and that before 
the interpretation took form and substance in pro- 
positions regarding the Person of Christ. 

And if the primitive Church and even St. Paul 
refrained from carrying the categorical interpreta- 
tion of the Person of Christ to the point of calling 
Him God, there were good reasons for that. On 
the one hand, they had the ingrained shrinking 
of an intense monotheism from any such ap- 
parent infringing on the sole majesty of the 


Most High. On the other, they were innocent 
of the philosophical training and ignorant of the 
philosophical terms which enabled the Greek 
Fathers of a later generation at least to grapple 
with the problem. 

Not a few other cases of similar interpretation 
could be adduced. But reviewing these three, 
which are typical and in a sense crucial, they seem 
to reveal a real homogeneity of process, a real 
common source in the impression made by the 
Personality of Jesus acting as an interpretative factor 
on the deposit of His teaching, and a real common 
issue in an ethical ideal not wholly unrealized, 
which alike in principle and in detail is a repro- 
duction of His character. Such are the lines, 
slender but infrangible, which span the ‘ unbridge- 
able chasm.’ What we have in our records is not 
a series of new departures, but a continuous move- 
ment. And it is one whose origin is sufficiently 
accounted for by Jesus of Nazareth, whose legiti- 
mate issue is seen in the Christ of the Epistles. 


The Great Cerf Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ACTS. 


ACES lal s. 


Then Paul answered, What do ye, weeping and 
breaking my heart? for I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die at Jerusalem for the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 


GRAPHIC pictures have often been drawn of scenes 
in which spiritual pastors have taken leave of their 
flocks, but nothing more pathetic was ever written 
than the few brief sentences by which St. Luke 
describes the Apostle’s farewell to the elders at 
Miletus. The final prayer and commendation to 
God, the sore weeping and lamentation, the over- 
whelming affection of the last embrace, their painful 
struggle to tear themselves apart—it all makes up 
a picture of sadness and sorrow, often, no doubt, 
equalled but rarely surpassed. 

It must have made St. Paul waver fora moment 
in his long-cherished determination to see Jerusalem 
once more, and in all the joy and gladness of the 
Pentecostal Feast ; but the temptation was resisted, 
and again, ‘he steadfastly set his face,’ like his 
Master, towards the Holy City, and the vessel on 


which he embarked soon carried him out of the 
sight of his friends. 

When we consider the text we discover that 
(1) it reveals the spirit of St. Paul’s life; (2) it 


‘suggests the motives which inspired it; and (3) it . 


affords an example of the true principle of life in 
Christ Jesus. 


Il, 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. PAuL’s LIFE. 


1. There is a great contrast between Saul the 
Pharisee and Paul the Apostle. In his youth and 
early manhood Paul had cherished dreams of selfish 
ambition which had called forth all his energies. 
A native of Tarsus, a free-born Roman citizen, 
and receiving the best education which the time 
and circumstances afforded, the most brilliant pros- 
pects opened before him. Soon he became con- 
scious of possessing extraordinary gifts, of inherent 
powers fitting him for greatness ; and his spirit was 
fervent, and quivered with intensest life. But now 
all was changed, and a spirit of self-sacrifice sup- 
planted that of self-interest and self-aggrandizement. 
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It was a surprising change, but it was as persistent 
as it was conspicuous; and it was maintained 
through storm and trial until it issued in a martyr’s 
death. 

2. Was his present decision to go to Jerusalem 
a worthy exemplification of this spirit? He had 
been warned by Agabus, a prophet, that he should 
not go to Jerusalem. Taking Paul’s girdle and 
binding his own feet and hands, Agabus said, 
‘Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews at 
Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this girdle, 
and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles.’ It was certainly a prophecy which Paul 
could not disregard. He would have accepted it, 
we miay be sure, as a message from God, had it not 
been for the persuasion produced within him by 
the Holy Spirit that God’s will was otherwise. He 
was quite clear as to his duty: ‘I go,’ he said, 
‘bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem.’ 

There are times in the history of every conscientious man 
when he himself alone is the proper judge of what he ought 
to do. Perhaps at such times his worst advisers are those 
who love him most. Because they love him, they are un- 
willing that he should face danger and incur risk. Or, if he 
must run the risk, let him take every precaution. How 
nobly is the situation set forth in Millais’ picture of the 
Huguenot! All the pleading face asks is, that he should tie 
the white badge round his arm, or let her tie it. But it 
cannot be, he must be true to his own conviction of duty. 
So he goes forth to death because he can do no otherwise. 
Paul is persuaded that his Master has called him to 
Jerusalem.? 

3. The decision, however, cost Paul a struggle. 
‘What do ye,’ he said, ‘weeping and breaking my 
heart?’ The tears and entreaties of his friends 
touched his heart. It was difficult for him to 
resist them. They tended to ‘unnerve’ him, a 
rendering which one critic substitutes for the word 
‘breaking.’ His keen sensibilities left him open 
to influences of that kind, in a way and to a degree 
unfelt by sterner and more phlegmatic natures. 
There is a passion in his words which significantly 
betrays the severity of his inward conflict. It was 
necessary for him to summon all his resolution in 
order to counteract the effect of his friends’ earnest 
pleadings and tears. 

Bunyan in wishing to go to prison rather than sin against 
his own conscience, wrote: ‘The parting with my wife and 
children was to me like the pulling of flesh from my bones. 
It suggested the many miseries to which they would be 


exposed, especially my poor blind child, who lay nearer to 
my heart than any of the others. Poor child, I thought, 


1J. Iverach. 


what sorrow thou art likely to meet in this world. Thou 
wilt be beaten, must beg, suffer hunger, cold, nakedness, 
and a thousand calamities, though I cannot endure the wind 
to blow upon thee, and it goeth to the quick to leave thee, yet 
I must be faithful to my God.’ And the whole world now 
knows that he was faithful. 


When Bishop Patteson, as a young man, inwardly realized 
that God had called him to labour among the heathen in 
Melanesia, the interview which followed between himself 
and his father, Sir John Patteson, was most pathetic. It 
was a trial of human feeling, the old judge manifesting the 
deepest anxiety and sorrow. When he knew that his son 
had arrived at a firm decision to go, he hastened to another 
room and cried out with passionate entreaty, ‘I can’t let 
him go,’ but scarcely had the words escaped: his lips, when 
he recalled them with a reverent recognition of the Divine 
will, and added, ‘God forbid that I should stop him.’ 


4. Paul, then, was obeying a true instinct when 
he held to his purpose of going to Jerusalem; he 
was guided by what he acknowledged to be God’s 
special word to himself; and, with this conviction, 
he was ready to face all the consequences—im- 
prisonment, chains, even death itself. This was 
true courage, sublime for its strength, and for the 
cause to which it was devoted. 


When Dr. Duff, the great Scotch missionary, came home 
after his life-work in India, a crowded meeting was held in 
Edinburgh to hear him on the claims of India upon the 
Christian Church. For two hours and a half the old man 
went on, holding the audience by his eloquence. Then he 
fainted, and was carried out of the hall. Presently he came 
to, and asked, ‘Where was I? What wasI doing?’ Ina 
moment memory returned, and he said, ‘Take me back; I 
must finish my speech.’ ‘ You will kill yourself if you do,’ 
said his friends. ‘I shall die if I don’t,’ exclaimed the old 
man. They took him back. The whole meeting rose, 
many in tears. His strength failéd and he could not rise ; 
but gathering himself up for one final effort he said: 
‘Fathers of Scotland! have you any more sons for India? 
I have spent my life there, and my life is gone; but if there 
are no more young men to go, I will go back myself, and 
lay my bones there, that the people may know there is one 
man in Christian Britain ready to die for India.’? 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified 

His loyalty he kept; his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind 
Though single. 


II. 
THE MOTIVES WHICH INSPIRED IT. 


1. It has always been the practice of the world 
to throw doubts upon the disinterestedness of the 
men who have become distinguished for their 
services in the cause of Christ. The fact that they 

2 The Treasury (New York), July 1896, p. 248. 
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have earned a great reputation, that they have filled 
a distinguished place in history, that sometimes 
they have received honours and rewards in this 
world, has been used to support the insinuation 
that lower motives actuated them. ‘Doth Job 
serve God for naught?’ was the sneering question 
of the Satan in Job, and its malignant hiss has 
often been heard since that day. 

But Paul’s name has escaped this imputation. 
His course of life was so consistent, the labours he 
undertook so abundant, the perils he willingly 
encountered so real and threatening, his renuncia- 
tion of all earthly ambitions so complete, that all 
confess that he was under the sway of motives of 
the highest order. 

2. Thus the question arises, What were the 
special motives by which Paul was inspired? 
What was it that constrained him in his great 
career? And to that question four answers 
suggest themselves. 

(1) There is no doubt that personal devotion to 
Christ Himself, the Christ who arrested him on 
the way to Damascus, thus calling him to service 
who had before been a blasphemer and persecutor, 
was the supreme motive of Paul’s life. No more 
lovely blending of melting tenderness and iron 
determination has ever been put into words than 
that cry of his, ‘What do ye, weeping and break- 
ing my heart?’ followed by the great utterance 
which proclaimed his readiness to bear all things, 
even death itself, for ‘the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 
What kindled and fed that noble flame of self- 
devotion? The love of Jesus Christ, built on the 
sense that He had redeemed the soul of His 
servant, and had thereby bought him for His own. 

(2) He had a strong deltef in the gospel as the 
power of God unto salvation. ‘Tam not ashamed,’ 
he said, ‘of the gospel of Christ.’ He felt its 
power in his own life. By it he had been redeemed 
from a life of self and legal obedience into a life of 
love and liberty. And wherever he preached it he 
saw that it produced similar effects in others, and 
that by it the Gentiles were turned from dumb idols 
to serve the living and true God. 

(3) He had a fasston for souls. His love for 
his kinsmen according to the flesh and desire for 
their salvation is expressively revealed in his burn- 
ing words, ‘For I could wish that myself were 
accursed from Christ for my brethren, my brethren 
according to the flesh.’ But the same passion was 
kindled at the thought of the Romans with their 


pagan superstitions and pagan vices. ‘I long to 
see you,’ he writes, ‘that I might have some fruit 
in you also, even as in the rest of the Gentiles.’ 

(4) He regarded his sufferings as a filling up g 
the sufferings of Christ. Yor this reason he desired 
to know the fellowship of His sufferings, as a link 
binding him closer to the Master whom he loved 
and served. And no one who reads St. Paul’s 
Epistles carefully can fail to see how 4ll his perils 
and sufferings and persecutions he accepted as a 
necessary corollary from the fact that he shared 
that Christ-like life which could not be perfect 
without fellowship in Christ’s sufferings and death. 

Francis Coillard, in 1884, when he had determined to 
extend his efforts to the Barotsi tribes, wrote: ‘Oh! if you 
could only know what one feels on finding oneself on the 
threshold of this Central Africa where the least ray of the 
gospel has not penetrated! If those friends who blame our 
imprudence could see from afar what we see, and feel what 
we feel, they would be the first to wonder that those 
redeemed by Christ should be so backward in devotion, and 
know so little of the spirit of self-sacrifice. They would be 
ashamed of the hesitations that hinder us. These innumer- 
able tribes, of which the Barotsi is only the first on our way, 
are sitting in the shadow of death; they perish as pagans 
amid horrible and bloody superstitions, while we have the 
Light and Life which we owe it to them to impart. We 
must remember that it was not by interceding for the world 
in glory that Jesus savedit. He gave Himself. Our prayers 
for the evangelization of the world are but a bitter irony so 
long as we only give of our superfluity, and draw back 
before the sacrifice of ourselves.’ ! 


III. 


AN EXAMPLE OF THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF 
* Lire In CurRIist JEsus. 


1. Although Paul’s life was that of a missionary 
and ended in martyrdom, yet the principle of it 
belongs to the Christian life as such. We are 
none of us our own, but are bought with a price; 
therefore we should live not for ourselves but for 
Him who loved us, and gave Himself for us. Such 
a life will bring peace and satisfaction. The 
richest, fullest life is that which is devoted to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and His cause. The great 
mistake is to suppose that such a life is unwise, or 
that it means the loss of anything that is truly 
valuable. It is the selfish worldly life that pro- 
duces unrest, dissatisfaction and disappointment. 

2. If we feel that we have been ‘ bought with a 
price,’ we too, in our small spheres, will be filled 
with that ennobling passion of devoted love which 

1 F. Coillard, On the Threshold of Central Africa, 159. 
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will not count life dear if He calls us to give it up. 
Let us learn from Paul how to blend the utmost 
gentleness and tender responsiveness to all love 
with fixed determination to glorify the Name. A 
strong will and a loving heart make a marvellously 
beautiful combination, and should both abide in 
every Christian. 


Pramenchoff is only fifty-six years of age, but his hair and 
beard are grey, and his appearance leads one to think that 
he has passed the threescore years and ten of the Psalmist. 
There was hardly another man in the Russian Baptist 
Congress of 1910 who had such a record. 

Baptized in 1884, he immediately began to preach the 
gospel. Thus was he brought into conflict with the 
authorities. Twice his house and goods were utterly 
destroyed, thrice was he beaten until the blood streamed 
down his back, and unconsciousness alone stayed the hands 
of his flagellation. 

‘Imprisonment followed his beating, but the hero was 
undaunted. At last he was sent into exile by admzdstrative 
order—i.é,, without trial. Two years later he was liberated, 
and returned home to preach again. Ina week he was in a 
prison-cell, and finally was exiled for life to the far-off, 
dreaded Siberia. 

For seven and a half months he never had his chains off, 


day or night. He was compelled to work with the lowest 
and vilest criminals. In the providence of God, the birth of 
an heir to the Tzar brought about his liberty, after the lapse 
of fourteen years. On leaving exile he was not provided 
with shoes, and he had to walk 264 versts barefooted over 
the frozen ground. 

Altogether he has been in prison fifty-two times, having 
sampled the interiors of no less than twenty-one different 
gaols. Even now he is forbidden to return to his native 
place, and has had all civil rights taken away from him. 

In reply to a question from me, he said, ‘The love of Jesus 
more than compensates me for all I have endured. I thank 
my God that He counts me worthy to suffer for the sake of 
the Kingdom of God. 
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Recent Biblical and Oriental WreBacofoay. 


By THE Rev. A. H. Saycr, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., PRorEssoR oF ASsyRIOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


Tue latest publication of the Jews’ College in 
London is a very interesting little monograph by 
Dr. Samuel Daiches on Badylonian Oil Magic in 
the Talmud and in the later Jewish Literature. 
Oil, as Dr. Daiches says, ‘was regarded in 
antiquity as a mystic element, and was used for 
consecration and dedication.’ Hence came the 
employment of it for consecrating stones and 
priestly or semi-priestly personages both in Baby- 
lonia and among the Israelites. It was also 
employed in magic. In the magical texts of early 
Babylonia it plays a conspicuous part: ‘the oil of 
life,’ or, as it is also called, ‘the oil of the incanta- 
tion of Ea and Merodach,’ assisted the sick man to 
recover. A ritual text gives instructions for the 
consecration of the oil which was poured on the 
water of the libation; when the oil is ‘faultless,’ 
we are told, ‘the great gods come near.’ 

Dr. Daiches shows that both in the Talmud and 
in later Jewish writings the Babylonian use of 


oil for magical purposes was known and copied. 
It was supposed not only to be efficacious in 
healing, but also to contribute to a knowledge of 
the future. A common way of discovering the 
future was by pouring oil on the thumb-nail of a 
boy, who, after gazing earnestly at it, would see 
certain spirits invoked by the diviner and learn 
from them what was to happen. Sometimes the 
oil was placed on the palm of the hand instead of 
the nail, reminding us of the similar use of ink in 
modern Egypt, which has been made famous by 
Lane. In the case of possession a demon could 
be expelled by pouring oil over a pot filled with 
water and repeating a psalm as an incantation, 
This is purely Babylonian, the Biblical psalm 
merely taking the place of the Babylonian psalm, 
which was utilized for the same purpose. The 
belief that sickness is due to demoniac possession 
was itself of Babylonian origin. 

Dr. Daiches notes that a magical influence 
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similar to that of oil was also ascribed to the egg, 
and refers to Hilprecht’s statement that eggs have 
been found in Babylonia under incantation-bowls. 
An egg-shell inscribed with an incantation in 
Hebrew letters was discovered at Nippur. Can 
this magical influence have had anything to do 
with the practice of burying ostrich eggs in tombs, 
which extended even as far as Etruria? 


Thanks to the excavations at Carchemish we are 
beginning to know something about the burial 
customs of the Hittites. Mr. C. L. Woolley, who 
has been working there, has lately published an 
illuminating article on the subject in the Annals of 
Archeology and Anthropology (February 1914). 
He divides the periods represented by the cemeteries 
hitherto explored into six, or rather seven. We 
begin with (i.) the Neolithic age, when the bodies of 
the dead in an upright position were buried in large 
pots under the floors of the houses, and were 
accompanied by painted pottery similar to that dis- 
covered by Garstang at Sakje-Geuzi, by de Morgan 
at Susa, and by Pumpelly near Askabad. It is 
evident that this neolithic culture must have 
extended over a large part of Western Asia Minor 
and have lasted for a very long period of time. 
There is a neolithic cemetery in the lower levels of 
the great mound at Carchemish. Secondly, we 
have (ii.) the Early Bronze age, characterized by 
cist-graves of large stone slabs and wheel-made 
pottery, usually unpainted, and including cups 
which resemble gigantic champagne glasses. 
Bronze, moreover, takes the place of stone, while 
the dead man is laid on his left side in a contracted 
position. It is evident that a new race has 
appeared upon the scene. 

Somewhere about B.c. 2000 comes (iil.) the 
Transition period, when the ‘champagne cups’ 
disappear, and the forms of culture lead on to (iv.) 
the Middle Hittite period, which Mr. Woolley 
dates from B.c. 1750 to 1100. I should myself 
place its close a century earlier. The pottery 
becomes finer in quality, and cylinder-seals occur 
with the so-called Syrian geometric patterns. The 
Late Hittite age (v.) is divided by Mr. Woolley 
into two periods—the first extending to B.c. 718, 
when Carchemish was captured by the Assyrians 
and became an Assyrian prefecture ; and the second 
to B.c. 605, when the city was destroyed by 


Nebuchadrezzar and lay waste for a considerable 
time. After this comes (vi.) the Persian period. 

The ‘ Late Hittite’ age was the epoch when, as 
I believe, Northern Syria was under the control of 
the Moschians—the Meshech of the Old Testa- 
ment—who had succeeded the Hittites of Boghaz- 
Keui as the representatives of the Hittite empire. 
They brought iron with them, as well as the practice 
of cremation and a new kind of pottery which owes 
its inspiration to the art of Cyprus and Cilicia. 
Cypriote pottery also, together with bronze fibulee, 
was imported, as well as Egyptian scarabs and 
amulets and cylinder-seals of Hittite manufacture. 
The ashes of the dead were deposited in cinerary 
urns which were covered with an earthenware 
saucer or bowl of gilt-bronze over which was laid a 
krater or bath-like dish. Objects covered with blue 
glaze are met with as well as terra-cotta dolls. 
Paste cylinders, roughly engraved, are common, 
but along with them well-cut seals of hard stone 
with Hittite characters are found. It would seem 
that the Hittite script continued to be used down 
to the time of Nebuchadrezzar. 

Like myself, Mr. Woolley supposes that the iron- 
using people to whom the later Carchemish owed 
its civilization were the Muska or Moschians of 
the Assyrian records. I had been led to that con- 
clusion by my decipherment of the hieroglyphic 
texts which specifically name them Moschians ; 
Mr. Woolley’s views are based upon archeological 
considerations. This agreement between the 
philological and archzological data increases the 
probability. that our conclusions are right. As I 
have pointed out in the Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, the existence of a second 
Hittite empire, which corresponds to the Cilician 
empire of Solinus, will explain the old saying 
quoted in Gn 927, Japhet or Iapetos was a 
Cilician deity, as we learn from Stephanus of 
Byzantium, and the inscriptions show that the 
centre of Moschian power at the time of the 
Moschian occupation of Syria lay in Cilicia. For 
some centuries, Iapetos, its representative, actually 
occupied ‘ the tents of Shem,’ and since, according 
to Solinus, the Cilician empire at one time ex- 
tended to the frontier of Egypt, Canaan would have 
been its ‘servant.’ It is possible that Chushan- 
rishathaim of Aram-Naharaim, that is to say, of 
Syria west of the Euphrates, was a Moschian Hittite. 
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WirginiBus uerisque. 
The Seller of Spices. 
By THE Rev. Herpert S, SEEKINGS. 

“They took knowledge of them, that they had been with 

Jesus.’—Ac 4}8, 
IN a narrow street in the Holy City in the days of 
long ago lived old Tobiah, apothecary and seller 
of spices. Morning by morning while the dew 
sparkled on the grass and gathered in the tiny cups 
of the lilies Tobiah roamed over Olivet in search 
of rare herbs and choice flowers. Night by night 
he sorted his herbs into bundles and distilled the 
perfume from his flowers. And day by day he 
went through the city crying, ‘Buy sweet herbs 
and fragrant spices, buy to-day. God sends them, 
I gather them, buy of me. Boons of the earth for 
the sorrows of men, take while you may !’ 

‘Ah, Tobiah !’ said a keen-faced youth, ‘spices 
again! Doth not the prophet say, ‘‘ Wherefore 
spend ye money for that which is not bread?”’ 
To whom the spice seller made reply, ‘Is it thus 
with you, Simon Zelotes? Mayest thou yet learn 
that the world requireth fragrances as much as it 
needeth bread.’ And Tobiah, heeding not the 
fiery lad, went on his way. And as he went he 
droned his familiar cry, ‘Buy sweet herbs and 
fragrant spices, buy to-day.’ 

Into the street at the sound of his call bounded 
Judith and Reuben, merry-hearted children of 
Miriam—wife of Ezrathe shepherd. After Tobiah 
they ran, and into their hands he thrust bundles of 
spices, and upon their garments his perfumes he 
sprinkled. Tobiah loved children. Do you ask 
why? Well, maybe for their own sake, and maybe 
because he thought of a tiny grave in the burying- 
place of his fathers ! 

At midday homeward the children wandered, 
radiantly happy. ‘Guess where we have been, 
mother, guess where we have been.’ ‘Ah, children,’ 
said Miriam, as the scent of the spices reached her, 
so you have been with Tobiah again!’ And 
then the wise Miriam added, ‘ And quite right, my 
jewels ; if you wish to be fragrant keep near to the 
seller of spices.’ 

And was not that a beautiful thing to say? 
Keep near to the seller of spices. St. Paul said 
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Study. 


that in his own way to his Philippian friends. He 
told them that whenever they found anything they 
could reverence, anything that was pure or lovely 
or well spoken of, they were to fasten their mind 
upon it. Such things were to be the spices they 
were to handle every day. We become like the 
things we love. St. Paul knew that if these friends 
of his were to be good and pure and true they must 
keep near to the Seller of spices. And he knew of 
a wonderful Seller of spices—One whose wares 
were ‘without money and without price.’ The 
Lord Jesus is that Seller of spices, and the sweetest, 
brightest, happiest lives are those lived closest to 
Him. 

Our text tells us that that was the secret of Peter 
and John. They were simple men, yet they did 
wonderful things. And the reason they wanted to 
do them, and could do them, was ‘they had been 
with Jesus.’ They had been so long with Him 
that they had become like Him. And when the 
Jewish council looked at Peter and John, they said, 
‘These men could never have done these things 
had they not been with Jesus.’ A lady who has a 
natural gift of mimicry once told me that when she 
was a little girl her mother could always tell with 
whom she had been by the manner in which she 
spoke when she came home. That is it. Our 
deeds and our words reveal with whom we have 
been. And is it not simply splendid to-think that 
every lovely thing in our life—our truthfulness, our 
kindness, our cheerfulness, our love of right—may 
tell others that we, no matter how little or how 
lowly we may be, have been close to Jesus, just as 
the perfume of the spices told Miriam that her 
children had been with Tobiah the seller of spices ? 
Will you try to remember that it is so? 


Fruit Trees. 
‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’—Mt 77% 


I once went to live in a new house with a garden, 
and in the garden I found some gooseberry bushes 
growing. ‘To all appearance they were very much 
alike. They had the same situation, the same 
soil and sunshine, and the same care. But when 
the fruit season came one bush had large, finely- 
flavoured fruit, the berries on another, close beside 
it, were hard and tart and green. They were two 
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different varieties. Until the fruit came on, and 
after it had passed, I could not tell which was 
which. I could tell them only by the fruit. 

People are very much like trees in an orchard. 
They are planted there by a Gardener who sets 
them in the place and soil He thinks best for them. 
There are good people and bad, and they are not 
unlike to lookat. How shall we knowthem? Our 
Lord told His disciples how. 
know them by their fruits.’ If a man finds apples 
growing in an orchard, he says ‘This is an apple- 
tree.’ For apples grow on no other kind. If he 
finds plums, he knows he has a plum-tree. So if 
you know some one who does good, you say he is 
a good man, but if you know some one who does 
wicked things, you say he is a bad man, for good 
people do not do such things. _ You know people, 
like trees, by their fruits, that is, by the deeds they 
do, because these show their character. 

But if we apply this test to other people, we 
must apply it to ourselves as well. Perhaps you 
think you are kind and loving at heart, and your 
grapes quite sweet. You may bea little cross some- 
times, when you are put out, but it is nothing to 
speak of, a few prickles don’t matter. Yet vines 
do not have thorns. Other people will judge you 
by your fruits. ‘They may be saying, ‘I cannot ask 
anything of that boy or girl, he is so disobliging, or 
she is so selfish.’ While you think you are vines, 


they may be finding you little thorns, to which they | 


need not go if they want grapes. 
to test yourselves by this. 
others ? 


It is a good thing 
How do you look to 
Do they gather good fruit from you? 


You will be known both to them and to yourselves | 


by your fruits, for by them you prove what your 
character is, and whether you are a good fruit-tree 
or a barren thorn. 

God knows you by your fruits. He is the 
Gardener who has planted the orchard of this 
world, and He has planted His trees that He may 
have fruit. That is what He wishes to have, and 
if He does not find it, He knows He has a poor 
tree. What kind of fruit does He want? St. Paul 
has told us nine ‘fruits of the Spirit.’ They are 
Love, Joy, Peace, Longsuffering, Gentleness, Good- 
ness, Faith, Meekness, and Temperance. Very 
likely you do not see much fruit yet, when you look 
into your hearts. Such fruits as these take a long 
time to grow. They must grow slowly all your life 
in the sunshine of happiness, and the rain of trouble, 
and the frost of unkindness; and the Gardener is 


He said, ‘ You will | 


watching the fruit grow slowly but surely till it is 
ripe. He sees first the flower-bud, and then the 
blossom, and then the fruit. He does not expect 
ripe fruit before its season, but He sees it growing, 
and He knows His tree is not barren. The best 
we can do is poor enough, but in it God sees the 
promise of what we shall be hereafter, if only we are 
really and honestly doing our best. 


Within the folded seed 
God sees the flower and in the will the deed. 


The story is told of one who, in her early days, was con- 
sidered the most uncomely girl in the village where she lived, 
But this did not discourage or dishearten her. ‘I will make 
my life,’ she said, ‘so beautiful that people will love me in 
spite of my ugly features.” So she set to work under the 
training of Christ, took lessons from Him in patience, thought- 
fulness, kindness, humility, graciousness. She embraced 
every opportunity of doing good. If there was trouble in 
any home, there she was sure to be found. At last, by her 
many deeds of love and tenderness, she became known as the 
angel of the village. Through her face, though plain, shone 
a gentle radiance of peace and love. People loved her 
because they saw Christ in her.+ 


Dr. Rendel Harris has published, under the title 
of The Sufferings and the Glory (Headley; 2s. 6d. 
net), a volume of addresses given by him at the 
Woodbrooke Settlement on Monday mornings. 
It is that form of book—a rare form—that the 
reviewer can make nothing of. If he were a highly 
trained reviewer he might describe it as a highly 
trained gardener will describe a greenhouse. But 
it is better even then to pick a flower. This is the 
first address— , 


Gnosis and Agapé. 


It has been one of the distinctive features of 
Evangelical Religion to emphasize what is called 
the Assurance of Faith, an experimental temper 
which borders so closely on spiritual certainty, that 
the believer comes to talk like a Gnostic, and 
faith appears to mark out for itself a claim in the 
very area of knowledge. Such persons (and I my- 
self am one of them) have been in the habit of 
affirming kinship with the Apostle John on the 
ground that they are able to use the same language 
that he uses, or at all events, that they have a 
right to the same vocabulary, with such necessary 
modifications as may be required in passing from 
the experience of an actual apostle (and one of the 
most intimate of Christ’s companions) to that of 

‘HH. W. Morrow, Questions put by Christ, 50. 


an ordinary Christian. Certainly the one will say 
as readily as the other that ‘we know we have 
passed from death unto life,’ because the believer 
is as sensible of the spiritual change which he has 
_ undergone as the Apostle himself; he may not be 
able to say with the same combination of outward 
and inward knowledge that he has seen and handled 
the Word of Life, but he will be able with another 
apostle (also one of the inner circle) to affirm that 
‘though now we see him not, yet believing we 
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rejoice with an unutterable and glorified joy’; to | 


have actually touched the outward body of a mani- 


fested Christ could not take you much further | 


than that. 
assurance, which is a characteristic so strongly 
marked of Evangelical Faith, has led the students 
of the New Testament to point out how constantly 
the Biblical writers (and in particular St. John) 
use the word ‘know’ in preference to any other 
word, such as ‘hope,’ or ‘suspect,’ which might 
seem to be intellectually or spiritually more suitable 
as well as more modest. 
have not grasped truly the Christian calling unless 
we have this word incorporated in our spiritual 
vocabulary ; and sometimes, especially if they are 
devoted to the letter of the Scripture, they will 
emphasize the matter by an actual calculation of 
the number of times the words ‘know’ and ‘know- 
ledge’ recur in the first epistle of John, so that 
they take sides with those who affirm that, however 
much the Apostle may be at war with Gnosticism, 
he makes war by transferring to himself the very 
title and terms of the people whom he is confuting 
Gust as Clement of Alexandria did at a later 
date), and is himself the first and greatest of the 
Gnostics. . 

Certainly there is nothing lacking in the Apos- 


tolic statements: they include historical verities, | 


such as when he says that ‘we know that the Son 
of God is come,’ experimental verities, as when he 
says ‘we know that we are in him,’ or that ‘we 
have passed from death unto life,’ as well as some 
cases where he comes near to the declaration of 
omniscience and might be criticized for extrava- 
gance, in affirming that all knowledge resides with 
the illuminated believer, and none of it with the 
person that is outside the new fellowship of which 
he is a leader. However that may be, there is no 
narrow or monopolist expression of assurance on 
his part inside the limits of the Church ; the writer 
identifies himself with his followers and disciples 


They even hold that we | 


And this affirmation and language of | 


by the use of the first person plural, in the form 
which we call the community—We. His experience 
is theirs, and theirs is his. In that sense he trans- 
fers his Gnosticism, or, if we prefer it, his Assurance 
of Faith, which is the heart of his Gnosticism and 
the kernel of his Evangelicalism, to the people 
who are with him, and to those who are to follow 
him: they are brethren, not because they practise 
community of goods (a custom which had dis- 
appeared by the time he was writing), but because 
they enjoy a common spiritual life, whose main 
feature is a Divine Assurance. Now it may very 
well be asked whether this way of presenting 
Christianity is likely to commend itself to enquiring 
minds at the present time? We recall the salutary 
lesson that we have lately had from the Presi- 
dential chair of the British Association against 
dogmatism in science, and its accompanying arrog- 
ance in temper. The method of rebuking this 
bad temper is by setting up Uncertainty as a new 
idol in place of Certainty, and by telling us that 
we cannot be sure of anything in this world, not 
even that the priests are wrong in more than half 
that they say. I should have thought that we 
might at least have gone as far in Gnosticism as 
that; but in this enquiry Dr. Lodge follows Mr. 
Balfour, whose examination of the Foundations 
of Belief was happily described in the House of 
Commons as an attempt to show that Science was 
as baseless as Religion! Well, it is no doubt 
salutary, as we have said, to learn modesty of 
temper and expression from the fact of our limita- 
tions; but perhaps the lesson was overdone. 
After all, there are facts both of science and 
religion! If we are too positively told that we 
really know nothing, some of us will make a wild 
protest to the effect that we really are beginning to 
know something in both regions of enquiry. Are 
we going too far in that statement? Must Faith 
be warned off as trespasser from the field of 
Knowledge, or St. John treated as an illegitimate 
squatter on the soil of Certainty? Ought he to 
have spoken with ‘bated breath, and whispering 
humbleness’ of his knowledge of the Father, or 
his relation to the Son? Ought we? Suppose 
he had freely used the word ‘perhaps,’ which is 
altogether absent from his Gospel and Epistles 
(and is becoming increasingly frequent in our own 


_ speech), would he have made any converts, and 


would they have been of much use if he had made 
them? So it seems there is something to be said 
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after all in favour of ecclesiastical dogmatism, when 
the ecclesiastic is a person who really knows. I 
admit that the qualification in that sentence is far 
reaching ; perhaps on that account I ought not to 
have called St. John an ecclesiastic, but simply a 
Churchman. 

At this point Iam checked in my investigation 
by the Apostle himself, who takes me aside to 
point out that my presentation of his teaching is 
altogether one-sided and inadequate. 
that I have misrepresented him; that I cannot 
count rightly, or I should have found J/ove oftener 
in the Epistle than nowledge; that I cannot 
measure rightly, and words, he says, are ponderanda, 
non numeranda, to be weighed, not to be numbered. 
He says that I ought to have inferred his ruling 
principle from the extent to which it was applied, 
whether from God towards man, or from man 
towards God, or again from man towards his 
brother. 
he did not address it to Gnostics, as if he had said, 
‘Gnostics, now are we the children of God!’ or 
‘Gnostics, I am not writing a new commandment 
to you,’ or ‘Gnostics, do not believe every spirit.’ 
He says that he sometimés packed the sentences 
so full of Universal Love that there was hardly an 
inch of standing ground for any other idea. In 
proof whereof he drew my attention to chapter iv. 
verses 7, 8, 9, 10: ‘Beloved, let us love one 
another,’ etc., and asked me whether one could 
have put a single idea more prominently or more 
absorbingly in the same space or in as many 
breaths of utterance. He told me to look at 
iv. 21: ‘Love the Father and love the brethren,’ 
and the following pair of verses, in which he had 
spoken of loving ‘ Him that begat,’ ze. the Father, 
and ‘Him that was begotten,’ z.e. the Son, and 
how he had connected this with the love of the 
brethren, by speaking associatively of the love of 
the Father and the love of the children of God. 


me, and I asked him gently how it was that he 
had been so much misunderstood. For, said I, 
all those that are called Gnostics say that they 
belong to thy school, and they have taught me 
that the passwords of thy teaching by which I can 
recognize it in any document are such terms as 
Gnosis, Grace, Truth, Life Eternal. Did such 
people really belong to thy school? He answered 
me that these were really his words, and the men, 
to some extent, his scholars. But of the words, 


He tells me | 


| really the weaker, and the harder to drive. 
He says that when he wrote the letter | 


we may say that ‘the greatest of these is Love,’ 
and of the men that they belonged to the lower 
school, and did not easily pass to the higher school ; 
where, said he, I took all the classes myself; for, 


said he, they cannot be promoted until they have- 


learned the art of weighing as well as counting 
words, and knowing how to distinguish what is 
great from what is small. I asked him further and 
said, If, as thou sayest, Gwos’s and Agapé are 
closely related, I observe that thou drivest them 
in thy epistle as horses in the same chariot. Do 
they not then belong to one team, or to a single 


| yoke: and will they not go all the way to the same. 
end of the like accomplished journey ? 


To which 
he replied that he had indeed driven them together, 
but that they were not really a_pair. To begin 
with, said he, Gnosis, whom you see yonder, 
whom all men take to be the better horse, is 
He 
will balk if, in driving, we pass such a simple thing 
as a wayside cross, and he becomes intractable 
when he hears me say ‘/x hoc signo vinces.’ Whereas 
the other hight Agapé mendeth her pace when- 
ever she seeth what the other avoideth, and taketh 
in good cheer that which the other interpreteth as 
discouragement ; moreover, she can find her way 
in the darkest of nights. Wherefore, said he, the 
trained and the tractable is better than the 
undisciplined and the erratic. And further, said 
he, for him that will travel far, Gnosis is the worse 
horse; he showeth ever and increasingly a weak- 
ness in the knees, whereby I know full well that 
he will not win all the way to my destination; or 
ifs pressed him beyond his strength or his due 
distance, he hath such a horror of waters that must 
be crossed, wherein he seeth not his own feet nor 
how to place them, and is so unskilled in swim- 
ming, that if the floods should be out (as they say 
at certain seasons men may expect), I should risk 


| myself as well as him in such ill travelling over 
By this time a spirit of humility had come over | 


uncertain or covered pathways. Wherefore I cut 
him loose when I saw his goings were uneven or 
that fear did beset him; and I finished my journey 
with the other. 

After I had thus conversed with the blessed 
man, I met with certain Elders of the Church at 
Ephesus, of whom I enquired concerning the 
biessed man and his last days amongst them and 
the manner of his passing from them. And they 
told me with some such shame and compunction 
as I had myself experienced, that they too had 
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somewhat misunderstood him. For, said they, at 
the last he was become like a harp of many 
strings, of which all strings but one had been 
broken. Yet upon this string he would essay to 
make music as though he found it a whole harp in 
itself. And we, who remembered his ancient skill 
in touching a clear harp of divers tones, had 
_ thought it would be better that he should not play 
any longer upon one string who had been used to 
play upon seven. And when his bodily presence 
became weaker, and we were wont to carry him to 
the assembly of the children of God, and set him 
in his place, from whence he used to utter the 
oracles of the Kingdom, he found speech with 
difficulty, nor did the oracle say anything except, 
‘Little children, love one another.’ So we, being 
ashamed that he should repeat one truth over and 
over, and one commandment as though it were 
the sum-total both of the ancient decalogue and of 
the later beatitudes, did chide with him and say, 
Master, all this thou hast often said to us, neither 
have we altogether forgotten nor transgressed it, 
but hast thou not some new message to deliver 
before thou goest from among us, and we see thee 
no more? Whereupon he turned towards us with 


who lived so much with Him in the days of His 
flesh. 

Then one of the company, a young man, I think 
his name was Polycarp, said that the music which 
the saint made at the last was really the best, 
albeit made upon a single string. For if, said he, 
as I have heard, great musicians have been known 
to make strange melodies out of a single string, 
what music will not he make who, after searching 
into all that will make music to a Master’s touch 
in the wide world, should find his trembling 
finger laid at last, in great reverence, upon the 
heart-strings of God, to which all other music is 
tuned and from which all phrases of all harmony 
are borrowed? And I judge, said he, that this. 


_ had happened to our Master, when he thought he 


was playing upon a lyre of his own. Moreover, 


_ said he, I do remember an ancient tale of one who 


surprise, as if he had really said a new command- | 
ment, which we had ill supposed to be old, and | 


said, ‘This is the Lord’s commandment, and when 
it is fulfilled nothing is wanting.’ Whereupon we, 
seeing our error, and being made humble by his 
gentleness, did kiss his hands affectionately, desir- 
ing that we might really be the little children to 
whom he desired to speak. And one of the elders 
said to me, that he believed a man might be cold 
in his brain before he was chilled in his heart ; 
whereof, said he, thou mayest take a token. For 
he lieth in yonder graveyard, and many of us, who 
have stood by his grave and remembered his 


gracious presence and speech, and his visions of | 
Christ’s life on earth and in heaven, have seen the | 
/ was gone but one, wherefore he must be his own 
| grasshopper, and sound out Love, Love, Love, 


turf upon his grave heave rhythmically as though 
his heart were beating yet, and the mould were 
lying very light upon him. And there were of our 
number who said that they had seen the motion, 
but had judged it to be due to the earth’s quakings, 
whereof, thou knowest, Ephesus is much vexed. 
But others said, We saw the turf moving indeed, 
but what one sees through tears is not calculated 
to be received as testimony in courts of strict 


enquiry. But in any case, neither he nor Love is | 


really dead. Nor will Christ live without him, 
\ 


contested for a lyric prize in such controversies as 
Athens loved to honour, desiring ever to put 
crowns and wreaths upon the heads of them that 
had surpassed the rest in strength or skill. And 
this one of whom I speak had the mishap that, as 
he neared the music’s close, and his hand was like 
to pass from the lyre and its finished strains to the 
prize and its symbolized honours, a string did 
break and carry away with its breaking all hope, 
whether of music or of prize. And it would have 
gone hard with him that made the music, if a 


| certain grasshopper, who also had music in him, 


but only one note (nevertheless it was the very 
note of the broken string), had not perched himself 
un-noticed on the lyre, and given forth the true 
note as the occasion required, watching carefully 


_ that he lost not either the time or the proper 


rising and falling of the note. Hence it came to 
pass that the musician gained his prize and found 
in the little grasshopper his friend. But with 
St. John, he said, it was not that one string had 
broken, and all else remained, but that every string 


when some of us were foolish enough to have 
wished him to say Logic, Logic, Logic, or at least, 
Logos, Logos, Logos, or Philosophy, Philosophy. 
Nor did he deliver his last message as a man of 
despair, from whom all opportunities, or almost 
all, had fled; as I have heard of painters who 
made a limning of Hope with such a broken lyre 
as I have spoken of, and reflected the brokenness 
of the lyre upon the singer, so that one might not 
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tell at the first glance whether it was Hope or 
Despair (they had become so like to one another) ; 
but he, on the contrary, strangely bedecked with 
sunshine in the midst of gathering shadows, and 
covered with the warm enwrapping of his new 
commandment, when all things were waxing old 
and cold, and preparing to vanish away, and 
pressing forward the more earnestly as the strength 
for motion declined, did at last set a full sail on 
seas that we may not traverse yet, in such a bark 
whereon it seemed to us as if there sailed with him 


one who had been with him before-time on the 
Galilean lake. Wherefore he will land to the same 
strain wherewith he left us, and with the music 
set to a repaired and renovated instrument, will 
discourse again of Love, which was in the begin- 
ning, which was with God, and which was 
God. 

Thus much the good Polycarp, to whom, if I 
understand him rightly, I do assent, and to the 
rest of the brethren at Ephesus who saw the 
vision when their Master was taken from them. 


2» 


The Mew Aerusalem. 


By THE Rey. WILLIAM Watson, M.A., B.D., OyNE. 


THE eyes of the Jews were ever turned to their 
national city, Jerusalem. To them it was, without 
exaggeration, the centre of the universe. It was 
the place which God had chosen for His habita- 
tion, and which He had called by His own name. 
For long the belief was cherished that Zion was 
inviolable, that God would never forsake His Holy 


City, but as time passed the leaders of Jewish | 


religious thought, under the influence of the 
teaching of history and new ideas of God’s majesty 
and holiness, gradually attained to the perception 
that Jerusalem as it was could never be His per- 
manent dwelling-place. Hence there arose the 
belief that the earthly Jerusalem needed to be 
purified, and finally that it required to be replaced 
by its heavenly representative. As Christians we 
are familiar with the idea of the New Jerusalem 
which comes down from God out of heaven, and 
with the pictures of heavenly blessedness connected 
with it; and for this idea we are indirectly indebted 
to Jewish apocalyptic writers of olden time. 
Jerusalem, as has just been said, was to the 
Jews the centre of the universe. It was regarded 
as being situated in ‘the middle of the earth’ 
(1 En 261). It was called ‘the centre of the navel 
of the earth’ (Jub 81%), The Jews dwelt ‘around 
the city of God at the centre of earth’ (Sib 5%), 
It was with Jerusalem that all their hopes of 
national greatness were connected, and hence it 
was but natural that it should be regarded as the 
centre of the Messianic Kingdom. It was so 
regarded by the Old Testament prophets, and it 
continued to be so regarded by the Jewish writers 


| 


who wrote in the intervals between the Old and 
New Testaments. 

At first it was thought that the earthly Jerusalem 
was fit to be God’s permanent dwelling-place, and 
this was an idea which lingered long. Even in the 
time of Christ it was called ‘the city of the great 
King’ (Mt 5°), But as early as the Exile the 
prophets did not fail to drive home the lesson 
which they themselves had learned from the history 
of God’s dealings with His people, the lesson that 
the earthly Jerusalem must be purified before it can 
become fit for God’s habitation (see Ezk 40-48). 
‘ All thy children shall be taught of the Lord,’ it is 
said to the desolate land; “and great shall be the 
peace of thy-children. Through righteousness shalt 
thou be established’ (Is 541%-14). Of the restored 
Jerusalem it is said, ‘The sun shall be no more 
thy light by day; neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light unto thee: but the Lord shall be 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God thyglory. 
. . » Thy people also shall be all righteous’ 
(Is 6019 21). In Is 6517-25 6622 it is declared that 
the nature of the earth and of its inhabitants will 
be transformed, though the transformation will not 
be such as to bring all wickedness to an end (657°). 
We seem to have here the beginnings of the idea 
that the present earth is not fit to be the scene of 
the Messianic Kingdom which is to be established 
in the last days. 

The need for the purification of the earthly 
Jerusalem was also felt by the Jews of the second 
century B.c. In the Book of Enoch it is promised 
that the tree of life ‘will be transplanted to the 


/ 


holy place,’ Jerusalem, where it shall be food for 
the elect (255). The belief in the renewal of the 
heavens and the earth'was also further developed, and 
Jerusalem was to be sanctified in the new creation 
(Jub 129 426), ‘Mount Zion will be sanctified in 
the new creation for a sanctification of the earth ; 
through it will the earth be sanctified from all (its) 
guilt and its uncleanness throughout the genera- 
tions of the world’ (Jub 4%). ‘In the New 
Jerusalem shall the righteous rejoice, and it shall 
be unto the glory of God for ever. And no longer 
shall Jerusalem endure desolation, nor Israel be 
led captive ; For the Lord shall be in the midst of 
it, and the Holy One of Israel shall reign over it’ 
crests Danis? 28), 

The same belief continued through the first 
century B.c. into the first century a.p. It is true 
that the Jews did not even then always clearly 
perceive their own failure to attain to righteousness, 
and often attributed the disasters which befell them 
to the wickedness and cruelty of their oppressors, 
but there were times when they became awake to 
the fact that Jerusalem and its inhabitants were far 
from being righteous. In the Psalms of Solomon 
the prayer is uttered, ‘Gird him (the son of David) 
with strength, that he may shatter unrighteous 
rulers, and that he may purge Jerusalem from 
nations that trample (her) down to destruction’ 
(174%), But it is also prophesied that ‘ he-shall 
purge Jerusalem, making it holy as of old’ (17%). 

Two Jewish books of the first century a.D. claim 
a great role for Jerusalem in the coming Messianic 
time, 2 Baruch and 4 Esdras. It is to be the centre 
of the Messianic Kingdom, which is to last for a 
long time, if not for ever (2 Bar 6° 4o! 73}). 
4 Esdras the kingdom is to last 400 years (7%). 
In the Book of Revelation the kingdom lasts rooo 
years (20:7), and Jerusalem is likewise its centre 
(209). But the two Jewish books in question bear 
witness to the fact that in the latter half of the first 
century A.D. the hope that the earthly Jerusalem 
when purified would be the centre of the Messianic 
Kingdom was giving place to another and yet 
kindred belief that it was the heavenly Jerusalem 
which was to be the eternal dwelling-place of the 
righteous. The present earth is the sphere of 
corruption and must give place to the world of 
incorruption. The present Jerusalem must also 
disappear in order that that which is incorrupt may 
And yet the earthly Jerusalem is related to 
It is, as it were, itsshadow. Moses 


come. 
the heavenly. 
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In 


| and maker is God’ (He 111°). 


was commanded to make the furniture of the 
tabernacle after the pattern shewed him in the mount 
(Ex 254; cf. He 8°). The earthly tabernacle was 
only a shadow of the heavenly (He 8°); and in like 
manner the earthly Jerusalem has its counterpart 
in heaven. It was the heavenly Jerusalem that 
was shewn to Adam before he sinned, to Abraham, 
and to Moses (2 Bar 4* ® 594). 

This doctrine of the heavenly Jerusalem seems 
to be as old as the second century z.c. In the 
Book of Enoch the seer sees the pillars, beams, 
and ornaments of the old house removed, to make 
way for a new and greater house, of which the 
pillars and ornaments were new and larger than 
the first, and this new house is to be the dwelling- 
place of all God’s people (1 En 90%*), But it 
was not until the latter half of the first century A.D. 
that the doctrine became common ; and it was then 
adopted by Christianity itself, even though Christ 
does not appear ever to have mentioned it in His 
teaching. 

The New Jerusalem then is in heaven, where it 
will be preserved unto the last times (2 Bar 4°). 
It is there that there is a city builded (4 Es 8%), 
‘the city which hath the foundations, whose builder 
It is there that there 
is a city, which God has prepared for those who 


| desire a better country, that is, an heavenly (He 111°). 
| ‘Here have we no continuing city, but we seek that 


which is to come’ (He 131), ‘the city of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem’ (1277). It is ‘the 
Jerusalem which isabove . . . which is the mother 
of us all’ (Gal 47°), the Jews sometimes speaking 
of the earthly Jerusalem as ‘mother’ (2 Bar 3!:23 
TOM): 

The Jews of Palestine do not appear to have 
believed that the faithful would be admitted into 
the heavenly city at death. It might be revealed 
to them in vision, as it was to Abraham and 
Moses, but they could not enter into possession of 
it until the last times, until the consummation of 
all things (cf. He 11349), Accordingly the New 
Jerusalem is not revealed until the end of this 
world of corruption. ‘Then shall the city that 
now is invisible appear, and the land which is now 
concealed be seen’ (4 Es 725). ‘And Sion shall 
come and shall be made manifest unto all men, 
prepared and builded’ (13°). At the end of time 
the New Jerusalem will come down from God out 
of heaven. Men have nothing to do with the 
building of it. It isa city which is built without 
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hands (4 Es 13°). They can prepare themselves 
to be its citizens only by faithfulness to God. 
In the Book of Revelation the seer describes how 
he ‘saw a new heaven and a new earth: for the 
first heaven and the first earth were passed away ; 
and there was no more sea. And I saw the holy 
city, New Jerusalem, coming down from God out 


of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her | 

Israel shall reign over it’ (Test. Dan 5%). 
throne saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is | 
with men, and He will dwell with them, and they | 
shall be His people, and God Himself shall be with | 


husband. And I heard a great voice out of the 


them. And God shall wipe away all tears from 


their eyes ; and there shall be no more death, neither | 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more | 


pain, for the former things are passed away’ 
(Rev 2114; cf. 51°). ‘Him that overcometh will I 
make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall 
go no more out: and I will write upon him the 
name of my God, and the name of the city of my 
God, which is New Jerusalem, which cometh down 
out of heaven from my God’ (32). 

The inhabitants of the New Jerusalem will be 
the righteous. To the Jews this usually meant 
that no Gentile would enter it, and the belief was 
never far from them that they as a nation deserved 
the heavenly city because of their sufferings at the 
hands of the heathen; but according to Christian 
belief ‘the nations shall walk in the light of it 
(Rev 217), and the leaves of the tree of life which 
is in the midst of the city are for the healing of 
the nations’ (227). ‘In the New Jerusalem shall 
the righteous rejoice, and it shall be unto the 
glory of God forever’ (Test. Dan 512). ‘Zion and 
Jerusalem shall be holy’ (Jub 178). ‘O Jerusalem, 
cast about thee the robe of righteousness which 


the glory of the Everlasting. . .. For thy name 
shall be .called of God for ever, the peace of 
righteousness, and the glory of godliness ’ (Bar 52-4), 
Into the heavenly Jerusalem ‘there shall in no 
wise enter anything that defileth, neither he that 
worketh abomination or maketh a lie: but they 
which are written in the Lamb’s book of life’ 
(Rev 217% 5 cf. 218221 Dy 


to the tree of life, and may enter in through the 
gates into the city’ (22"4). 

The Jews could not think of Jerusalem without 
also thinking of the Temple. 


two were almost identical. Jerusalem without the 


In fact, to them the | 
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Temple was almost unthinkable. Haggai and 
Zechariah seem even to have made the rebuilding 
of the Temple a condition of the coming of the 
Messianic time. At the consummation of all 
things the tree of life will be transplanted to the 
New Jerusalem, to the temple of the Lord, the 
eternal King (1 En 25°). ‘The Lord shall be in 
the midst of it (Jerusalem), and the Holy One of 
Accord- 
ing to the Book of Revelation the presence of God 
will be immediately manifest in the heavenly city. 
There His tabernacle will be with men, and He will 
dwell with them (21°). ‘The throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it; and His servants shall 
serve Him, and they shall see His face’ (22°). 
There is thus no need for any temple building. 
The seer ‘saw no temple therein: for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it’ 
(Rev 2178), Neither is there any need of the sun 
or the moon, for God is the light of all who dwell 
there. ‘The city hath no need of the sun, neither 
of the moor, to shine in it: for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof’ 
(@a-tevet. Is 601%). 

The New Jerusalem is a glorious city. When 


| speaking of the restoration of Jerusalem the 


prophets were fond of describing its beauty in 
striking terms. ‘O thou afflicted, tossed with 
tempest, and not comforted,’ Jehovah is represented 
as saying, ‘behold, I will cement thy stones with 


| fair colours, and lay thy foundations with sapphires. 


And I will make thy battlements of agates, and thy 
gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant 
stones’ (Is 54112), Other Jewish books re-echo 
the same idea. ‘The gates of Jerusalem shall be 


_ builded with sapphire and emerald,’ says Tobit, 
cometh from God; set a diadem on thine head of | 


‘and all thy walls with precious stones. The 


_ towers of Jerusalem shall be builded with gold, and 


‘Blessed are they that | 


do His commandments, that they may have right | writer of Hebrews there is something remarkable 


their battlements with pure gold. The streets of 
Jerusalem shall be paved with carbuncle and stones 
of Ophir. And the gates of Jerusalem shall utter 
hymns of gladness, and all her houses shall say, 
Halleluiah’ (131615). Another seer speaks of the 
glory of the heavenly Jerusalem, and of her 
majestic beauty (4 Es 105°), According to the 


about the foundations of the heavenly city, whose 
builder and maker is God (He 11!). The seer 
of the Book of Revelation says of the New 
Jerusalem that she has the glory of God; that her 


| light is like unto a stone most precious, even like 
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a jasper stone, clear as crystal (211!); that her 
foundations are garnished with all manner of 
‘precious stones (211°); that the twelve gates are 
twelve pearls, each gate being of one pearl, and 
that the street of the city is pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass (2174), 

The names given to the New Jerusalem are 
suggestive of its nature. It is 7 wdAus 7 dyea (Rev 
21710; cf. Sir 241! 499, Ps Sol 84 réXus dyiacparos) ; 


‘the holy city’ being a term often applied to 
Jerusalem in the Old Testament (Is 48? 521, 
Neh 1138 Dan 9%). It is adds Geod Ldvros 
(He 12”), 4 rédus rod Geod pov (Rev 33%). It is 
‘Tepovoadnm éroupdvios (He 1222; cf. 1116), ) avo 
‘TepovoaAyp (Gal 4%; cf. 2 En 55? ‘uppermost 
Jerusalem’). As the writer of Hebrews speaks of 
pédrdrAwv aidv (65), so he also speaks of (rédus) 
péd\XAovea (1314), 
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Riterature. 


THE CRADLE OF MANKIND. 


“Ir requires at least four persons to compound a 
salad sauce, say the Spaniards. The requisite 
incompatibilities can never co-exist in one. A 
spendthrift should squander the oil, and a miser 
dole out the vinegar. A wise man should dis- 
pense the salt, and a madman should do the 
stirring. Similarly, it has been stated that it takes 
two people at least to write a book of travel; a 
newcomer to give the first impressions and an old 
resident to reveal the true inwardness of things.’ 

The newcomer in this case was Mr. Edgar T. 
A. Wigram, the old resident the Rev. W. A. 
Wigram, D.D. The one had spent three months 
in the land of the Kurds, the other ten years. 
Together they wrote their book, calling it Zhe 
Cradle of Mankind (A. & C. Black; 12s. 6d. 
net). 

Now, just because it describes the Cradle of 
Mankind, the book is more than an ordinary book 
of travel, more than the most fascinating book of 
travel] ever written. The Kurds are an offence to 
civilization, but they have their picturesqueness. 
Even their pride is better (in a book) than mean- 
ness would appear. It is not the race, however, 
that one takes such an interest in, rather it is the 
country. And the authors of this book are all 
alive to their opportunity. 
with the down-dragged Armenian; they can sym- 
pathize even with the Kurdish oppressors. But 
most of all are they in sympathy with the histori- 
cal and geographical associations with which they 
are surrounded. 

There is ‘Mount Ararat,’ for example. Of that 
they say: ‘It must be understood that no people 


They can sympathize | 


here, save the Armenians, look on the great cone 
which we call Ararat, but which is locally known 
as Aghri Dagh, as the spot where the ark rested. 
The Biblical term is ‘the mountains of Ararat’ or 
Urartu, and the term includes the whole of the 
Hakkiari range. A relatively insignificant ridge, 
known as Judi Dagh, is regarded as the authentic 
spot by all the folk in this land; and it must be 
owned that the identification has something to say 
for itself. It is one of the first ranges that rise 
over the level of the great plain; and if all Meso- 
potamia (which to its inhabitants was the world) 
were submerged by some great cataclysm, it is just 
the spot where a drifting vessel might strand. 

‘Whatever the facts, the tradition goes back to 
the year A.D. 300 at least. That date is, of course, 
a thing of yesterday in this country; but the tale 
was of unknown antiquity then, and is firmly 
rooted in the social consciousness now. In con- 
sequence, Noah’s sacrifice is still commemorated 
year by year on the place where tradition says the 
ark rested—a z¢aret which is not the actual summit 
of the mountain but a spot on its ridge. On that 
day (which, strange to say, is the first day of Ilul, 
or September 14 of our calendar, and not May 27 
mentioned in the account in Genesis) all faiths 
and all nations come together, letting all feuds 
sleep on that occasion, to commemorate an event 
which is older than any of their divisions.’ 

But the Kurds are not to be overlooked. They 
will see to that. Even in such a land they will 
thrust themselves on the reader’s notice, as this 
incident will prove: ‘Hitherto there has been no 
law in the land, but tribal custom has ruled; and 
in consequence Hakkiari has been the home of 
good manners, and of that self-respect which 
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comes from a sense of natural superiority to the 
plainsman! This last is strongly developed 
among them; ‘The greatest nation in all the 
world,” said an ashivet Christian one day, ‘‘is the 
English. Next to that comes the Tyari.” (One 
may readily guess that this was the speaker’s 
own tribe.) “Third, but a long way behind 
these, is the Russian. There are no other 
nations.” 

‘This sense of congenital superiority brought the 
writer into rather hot water, when in the year 1904 
he brought a select party of these wild Highlanders 
down to the city of Van, there to receive at his 
hand instruction that (it was hoped) would 
“soften their morals and not allow them to be 
ferocious.” 

‘They came, they deposited their goods; they 
ate a meal. And forthwith went out into the 
street and began to thrash all the Armenians they 
could find! ‘There was some sort of excuse urged, 
“The dogs dared to laugh at our long hair, Rabbi.” 
But the real reason, as subsequently explained, 
was the general feeling that the sooner these in- 
ferior beings learnt to know their place, the better 
it would be for the comfort of everybody ! 

‘Next day a complaint came in from an American 
mission, also established in the town. These 
ashirets had caught the Armenian headmaster of 
their school, and were playing leap-frog over him 
in the street, greatly to the scandal of his pupils, 
who were, however, all too scared (or possibly too 
appreciative) to attempt a rescue !’ 


WIDGERY AND WEINEL. 


The attempt has often been made to adapt a 
foreign book to English uses, but rarely with suc- 
cess. For once it has been done with complete 
success. The book was worth it—that is the first 
thing. Weinel’s Jesus im 19. Jahrhundert is a great 
book, and has had a phenomenal circulation in 
German. Next, it was adaptable. Apart from 
the question of style, which can never be made 
too much of—we know translators, however, who 
can turn the crabbedest German philosophy into 
lucid and agreeable English without claiming to 
be miracle workers—apart altogether from Weinel’s 
language, his book has a certain flexibility which 
made it possible to add and even subtract without 
affecting its unity or reducing its force. This is 
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rather rare in German theology. And then the 
Editor, Mr. Alban G. Widgery, M.A., formerly 
Burney Prizeman and Burney Student, Cambridge, 
is a master of the art of editing. Weinel under 
the title of Jesus in the Nineteenth Century and 
After (T. & T. Clark; 1os. 6d. net) is a greater 
book than the original, and ought to be at once 
translated into German and supersede it. 

Mr. Widgery has revised the whole book and 
brought it up to date. He has included in its 
scope not only English and American, but also 
French life and thought. He has even, in the 
person of Mazzini, touched Italy. And all this 
he has done with a grasp of his subject that 
is as admirable as is his self-effacement in 
doing it. 

It would be impossible for a book to hit better 
the proper time for its publication. The symbol- 
ical and mystical are rushing in upon us with such 
volume that we are in utmost danger of losing our 
hold of the historical in Christian faith. Weinel 
stands by the historical and vindicates its use. 
Nothing can be recommended for reading at the 
present time that will have a more steadying in- 
fluence than this book. 


LIBERAL” ORTHODCIA. 


The Rev. Henry W. Clark, D.D., has rendered 
us a considerable service by writing and publish- 
ing just at the present time a history of Liberal 
Orthodoxy (Chapman & Hall; 7s. 6d. net). For 
we are in the midst of a great movement of liberal 
thought, a movement to which Professor Sanday’s 
pamphlet will give a mighty impetus, and it is 
quite necessary that we should know something 
about liberal thinking in the past. 

Dr. Clark is as reliable a guide as we could 
have found. He is liberal and he is orthodox ; 
he is a scholar and he is a writer. Wisely enough 
he confines himself to the right wing of the liberal 
thinkers; to have attempted to describe all the 
ideas of all the peculiars in theological thought 
would have been impossible, and as useless as 
impossible. As it is he has found himself seri- 
ously handicapped by the limits of his volume. 


Yet he has given us living pictures, and he has" 


brought these pictures together into one room, 
and so arranged them that we can see there is 
really a history, and that he has written it. 
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CHURCHGOING. 


The editors of Zhe Homiletic Review, impressed 
with the emptiness of the churches, and believing 
that it was their duty to discover the cause or 
causes of their emptiness, wrote letters to all the 
distinguished men they could think of, and asked 
them to say why so many persons are indifferent 
to the claims of the Church. They hinted that, 
in their own judgment, the creeds had something 
to do with it, quoted a saying of Lincoln’s, and 
suggested that. that saying might be made the 
basis of reply. One hundred and five men (they 
do not seem to have consulted any women) made 
-some kind of reply. These replies are all printed 
and published in a volume of 571 pages, together 
with nine pages of portraits, ten portraits toa page. 
The title is Zhe Church, the People, and the Age 
(Funk & Wagnalls ; 12s. net). 

This is the saying of Lincoln that was sent: ‘I 
have never united myself to any church because I 
have found difficulty in giving my assent without 
mental reservation to the long complicated state- 
ments of Christian doctrine which characterize 
their Articles of Belief and Confession of Faith. 
Whenever any church will inscribe over its altar, 
as its sole qualification for membership, the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance 
of both Law and Gospel, “‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbour as 
thyself,” that church I will join with all my heart 
and all my soul.’ 

The men are various, and various are their 
minds. One of the editors considerately offers a 
summary at the end. But he is unable to show 
that these hundred and five letter-writers have 
done much for churchgoing. Here is a paragraph 
of his summary: ‘The papers reveal an irreconcil- 
able disagreement as to what the Church stands 
for. Concerning its basis one affirms that it is 
work, another that it is neither faith nor works. 
Others hold that the Church is bound to Christ 
and not to any theory of His person, but must 
maintain the simplicity that is in Christ. Still 
others regard the Church as founded on the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
It is further suggested that the Church is not com- 
posed of the regenerate but is itself regenerating, 
with open door to all of humble intent and right 


spirit. Finally, it is thought of as a clearing-house 


for social activities, and only incidentally as an 
inspiring centre of personal ideals.’ 


MYSTICISM AND THE CREED. 


It is to be feared that the Rev. W. F. Cobb, 
D.D., Rector of St. Ethelburga’s in the City of 
London, who has written a book on Mysticism 
and the Creed (Macmillan; tos. 6d. net), will be 
classed by the Bishop of Oxford among the 
Modernists. He does not accept as literal fact 
any of the miracles to which the Creed witnesses 
—the Incarnation, the Virgin Birth, the Descent 
into Hell, the Resurrection, or the Ascension. 
He interprets them all symbolically. He does 
not care to discuss the question whether they are 
historical or not. ‘A grammar, a lexicon, anda 
history are no doubt valuable aids to the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, but they are as a microscope 
to a blind man unless they are used by the man 
whose spiritual eye is opened to judge of the value 
of what reason offers. It is here, however, assumed 
that such a symbolism exists in the Bible, and that 
it will repay the search for it.’ 

Thus ‘in the Resurrection-history the space of 
three days, or the time which came on the third 
day, is put under the signature of three to say to 
those who have ears to hear that the work of 
Resurrection is the work of God. This is only 
saying in symbolical manner what Romans i. 4 
says scholastically, when it states that Jesus Christ 
had a twofold history; on one side He entered 
the world of Becoming through the gateway of the 
seed of David, that being the way of His flesh or 
phenomenal manifestation ; on the other side He 
was marked off as the Son of God distinct from 
all others by the power of God, having passed 
through the gateway of resurrection out of the 
world of the dead, that being the way into the 
spirit-world of holiness.’ 

Dr. Cobb is driven to a mystical interpretation 
of the Creed to save himself from rejecting it. 
For he disbelieves in miracles wholly. ‘The 
miraculous,’ he says, ‘as a violation of the experi- 
enced Law of Causality is impossible to modern 
thought.’ It is not with him, as: it was with 
Huxley, a question of evidence; it is a philo- 
sophical question. He does not find room in the 
universe for the freedom, whether of God or of man, 
which is necessary to the act of a miracle. God 
is free, and man is free—outside matter. The 
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moment they come into touch with matter, and 
that is to say the moment they express them- 
selves or act in any way within this universe, they 
are at once limited by its laws. ‘Life, whether it 
be the Life of the Supreme Spirit, or of our finite 
spirits, is self-determined zw z¢se/f? but at once 
‘submits to the mechanical process when it goes 
out of itself into objectivity.’ 

What, then, does Dr. Cobb get out of the Creed 
when he studies it mystically? Nothing or every- 
thing. Grant his method and there is no limit to 
its application ; deny it and there is no point for 
departure. If the resurrection of our Lord from 
the dead is a literal historical fact, then all that 
Dr. Cobb says about its cosmical significance is 
irrelevant ; if it is not historical, then it may be 
used as a symbol of great spiritual realities—used 
as well as any other symbolical form of words, but 
not better than any other form. The mystic 
needs no board to spring from, or if he chooses 
to use a board one will do as well as another. 
His immediate object is the ocean of God. He 
may throw himself into it off the words ‘He-de- 
scended into Hell,’ or the words ‘The third day 
He rose again,’ with equal facility, or off no articu- 
late language whatever. 

We conclude, then, that Dr. Cobb’s book is not 
a commentary on the Creed, but it is one of the 
clearest, sanest, strongest books on mysticism 
which have recently been written. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES IN 
MOROCCO. 


It isa disappointment to find that the profession 
of Christianity may go with the practice of super- 
stition. But the worst examples of it that have 
been discovered are not worth calling superstition 
when compared with the depth to which Muham- 
madanism may descend. In Morocco marriage is 
encompassed with ceremonies which for intricacy 
and multiplicity of detail are not surpassed even by 
the taboo systems of the Australians. And they 
are all due to the most demoralizing superstition. 
What is worse, the superstition is part and parcel 
of the Muhammadan religion. It is the natural 
and inevitable outcome of that conception of the 
place of women in social life with which Muhammad 
cursed his followers. The practices are often re- 
volting, and always in some way or other they 
return to that abomination of abominations— 


Muhammad's view that woman is there as a chattel 
for the use and abuse of man. 

‘Islam,’ says Professor Westermarck, ‘ does not 
look upon women with friendly eyes. It pro- 
nounces their general depravity to be much greater 
than that of men. According to Muhammadan 
tradition, the Prophet said: “I have not left 
any calamity more hurtful to man than woman. 
. . . O assembly of women, give alms, although it 
be of your gold and silver ornaments ; for verily ye 
are mostly of Hell on the Day of Resurrection.” 
The Moors say that women are defective in under- 
standing and religion—JV-nsa nagisat*a (or gilldt*) 
dglin wa din; and God has excluded them from 
his mercy—/V-nsa nsdhum llah mén rahamtu. They 
are friends of the devil ; indeed, an old woman is 
worse than the devil—Z-‘agiza ahkt'ar mén s-sitan. 
They are possessed with zum, who help them to 
practise witchcraft; nay, many women are really 
jain in human disguise.’ 

It is true that this religion frowns upon celibacy 
—a feature which will be regarded by some in 
these days as sufficient to cover a multitude of sins. 
‘Though Islam considers marriage a civil contract, 
it nevertheless enjoins it as a religious duty “‘in- 
cumbent on all who possess the ability.” ‘‘When 
a servant of God marries, verily he perfects half his 
religion.” It is related in the Traditions that the 
Prophet once asked a man if he was married, and 
being answered in the negative, said, ‘‘ Art thou 
sound and healthy?” When the man replied that 
he was, the Prophet said, “Then thou art one of 
the brothers of the devil.” The Moors maintain 
that a married man is blessed in this life and goes 
to Paradise after death, whereas a grown-up man 
who dies a bachelor does not find the road to 
Paradise, but will rise again with the devil.’ But 
why does Islam thus canonize the married man? 
Muhammad himself made no secret of it, and 
offered himself as a conspicuous example. 

But Professor Edward Westermarck is not a 
Christian apologist. He has written his new book, 
Marriage Ceremonies tn Morocco (Macmillan ; 12s. 
net), purely as an anthropologist. It is a work of 
extraordinary patience, and will be henceforth the 
standard authority on the subject. 


THE HKOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER. 


It is no doubt due to the technical language in 
which books of Psychology and Ethics are written 


that the preacher so rarely uses them in the pre- 
paration of his work. In the preparation of himself 
he has to use them, else he can be no preacher. 
But when the sermon is ‘on the stocks,’ how rarely 
does even the accomplished scholar find material 
or any obvious aid in those volumes of scientific 
ethics, or of more or less scientific psychology, 
which load his shelves. When one who is himself 
a preacher edits or writes an ethical work, the 
result is immediately helpful, as is the case with 
Professor Kilpatrick’s edition of Butler’s Sermons 
or Dr. Alexander’s Ethics. But that is not enough. 
We ought to be able to use those great manuals 
which gave us such knowledge of the subject as we 
possess. 

At last there has been issued a volume on Ethics 
which seems likely to meet and fulfil the preacher’s 
desires. Its author is not a preacher, but, as you 
might say, a professional teacher of Ethics—Mr. 
Alexander F. Shand, M.A. The book, which is 
entitled The Foundations of Character (Macmillan ; 
12s. net), is in no respect homiletical or hortatory, 
but purely and dispassionately scientific. But it 
discusses the subjects that are of immediate value 
to the preacher—Fear, Anger, Joy, Sorrow, Sur- 
prise, Curiosity, Desire, Hatred—and especially the 
foundation and issue of all these emotions, Charac- 
ter itself ; and it discusses them in language which, 
if it is not emancipated from the tradition of 
scientific terminology, is yet far easier to turn into 
practical use than one is accustomed to find in such 
a book. 

The volume is not written for the purposes of the 
pulpit. Such an idea could not have been present 
to Mr. Shand’s mind in all the writing of it. A 
scientific treatise, it is sent out to do whatever 
practical service may be in it. In the first place, 
it will be used for educational purposes. Next, the 
educated reader who has no more examinations to 
pass will discover its readableness and enjoy its 
freshness. But then will come the turn of the 
preacher, and he will take more out of it than all 
the rest. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE 
PWENIIDLEA CENTURY. 


Are we no longer to use the word ‘ Introduction’? 
The book which the Rev. Maurice Jones, B.D., has 
written would in former years have been called an 
Introduction to the New Testament. He claims 
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that it is an Introduction. But the title which he 
gives it is The Mew Testament in the Twentieth 
Century (Macmillan ; ros. net). Let us see what 
the author himself understands he is offering us. 

‘The aim of the present volume is to provide a 
survey of twentieth-century criticism of the New 
Testament, both in its Christological and historical 
aspects. For this purpose it is divided into two 
sections, the one containing an outlook upon the 
trend of modern Christology, together with two 
additional chapters on ‘‘St. Paul and the Mystery 
Religions” and on “The Language of the New 
Testament,” while the second section is entirely 
devoted to the consideration of the latest New 
Testament criticism on its literary and historical 
sides. In the combination of these two features 
in one and the same volume the writer hopes there 
may be found ample justification for the issue of a 
work which may be regarded, in some limited sense, 
as an Jntroduction to the New Testament, and for 
adding another to the many excellent Zztroductions 
from the hands of scholars of repute which already 
occupy the field.’ 

Mr. Jones, however, explains that he does not 
consider the title ‘Introduction’ out of date. He 
avoids it because his book is not a complete Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. ‘Several of the 
New Testament documents are hardly touched 
uponatall.’ ‘Its purpose is intentionally restricted 
to the task of collecting and collating within a small 
compass what the highest scholarship of the present 
century has to say with reference to those matters. 
which have not yet emerged out of the region of 
controversy. Thus, in dealing with the Synoptic 
Gospels, no attempt is made to treat each Gospel 
separately, and attention has been entirely con- 
centrated upon the problem of their mutual rela- 
tions. It is upon the Synoptic problem, and not 
upon the Gospels singly, that criticism has been 
focused in recent years. Similarly, in the chapter 
on “St. Paul’s Epistles,” the greater number of the 
Apostle’s letters, and among them some of the 
most important ones, are passed over in all but 
complete silence. Here, again, one need only 
point out that the best criticism of the age has made 
up its mind concerning the genuineness of the great 
bulk of the Pauline Epistles, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to deal only with those letters concerning 
the authenticity of which a certain amount of hesita- 
tion, small or great, is still felt.’ 

The topics dealt with are accordingly these: 
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‘Liberal Protestant Christology, ‘ Jesus or Christ,’ 
‘Jesus or Paul,’ ‘ The“ Christ-Myth”’, ‘The Christ 
of Eschatology,’ ‘St. Paul and the Mystery 
Religions,’ ‘The Language of the New Testa- 
ment.’ These chapters make up the first book 
of the volume. In the second book we find the 
same up-to-date treatment of the Synoptic Problem, 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
Non-Pauline Epistles (Hebrews, James, First Peter, 
Jude, Second Peter), and the Johannine Literature. 
Mr. Jones has not overloaded himself or bewil- 
dered us with heaps of books and magazine articles, 
but he has read widely. He has judgment that 
waits on his knowledge, and finds no pleasure in 
surprises. Aware of the last critical bomb thrown 
by the youngest German theologian, he is so little 
afraid of it that he takes time to understand the 
principles of criticism before he looks at it. In 
a time of unusual disquiet, Mr. Maurice Jones has 
given us a book that is distinctly rest-bringing. 


THE JAPANESE QUESTION. 


The Japanese Question, which is only one of the 
great and delicate questions which the people of 
the United States of America are called upon to 
settle, is made known to all the world in its magni- 
tude and complexity by Kiyoshi K. Kawakami in 
a book entitled Asza at the Door (Revell ; 6s. net). 
The author is evidently now an American citizen, 
and as such he speaks to his fellow-citizens. But 
he speaks with the intimate knowledge of a Jap. 
And this combination gives his book weight. He 
sees the difficulty on both its sides, on both its sides 
with surprising sympathy. He knows that it will 
not be easily settled or soon. His book isa plea 
for patience and the exercise of the mind of Christ. 

And evidently it has become clear to thinking 
American citizens who have no connexion with 
Japan beyond the claim of humanity, that a serious 
error was committed by the Californian Legislature 
when it prohibited the entrance of Japanese immi- 
grants. That distinguished author, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, has written an epilogue to Mr. Kawakami’s 
book, in which he says: ‘The members of the 
Californian Legislature who voted for the anti- 
Japanese land bill acted as if they were dealing 
with a few thousand immigrants; they seemed to 
be ignorant of the fact that they were dealing with 
a sensitive and powerful nation. Ignoring that 
nation, and omitting the courtesies with which 


civilized countries approach questions of such 
difficulty and delicacy, they struck at the Japanese 
immigrants and went home, leaving the United 
States to deal with the Japanese Government.’ 
And he adds: ‘There was no immediate occasion 
for such legislation; neither in population nor in 
holdings of land was there a menacing situation. 
There was not the slightest danger of a “ wave of 
Asiatic immigration”; it was impossible under 


existing arrangements between the two Govern-— 


ments.’ 

The great difficulty is the press—the jingo press, 
as Mr. Mabie calls it. ‘A writer in Zhe Outlook, 
whose statement of the case from the anti-Japanese 
standpoint was in effect a recognition that one of 
the most serious objections to the Japanese is their 
ability, declared that California cared nothing for 
the land bills, and that they could have been killed 
as anti-Japanese measures were killed two years ago 
if the “Tokyo jingoes” had not blown the “ war 
trumpet”; and that the abrupt change in California’s 
attitude was but the reflection of ‘‘ Japan’s mailed 
fist”; and a writer in Zhe Worlds Work says: 
“ At this very moment, while this is being written, 
twenty thousand people are surging through the 
streets of Tokyo clamouring for war with America.” 
It is a curious fact that Americans in Tokyo, at the 
time these stirring words were written, saw no mobs 
and heard no clamour. As a matter of fact, the 
mobs and clamour were imaginary.’ 

Let every effort be made to circulate this 
important book. Besides the author’s and Mr. 
Mabie’s, there is a third hand in it, that of Mr. 
Doremus Scudder, and every hand is both firm 
and gentle. 


CANON MACCOLL. 


Malcolm or ‘Callum’ MacColl, the third son of 
a Highland farmer, born in the wilds of Glenfinnan, 
achieved sufficient greatness to have his Memoirs 
and Correspondencé (Smith, Elder & Co.; ros. 6d. 
net) edited by Mr. G. W. E. Russell, the grandson 
ofa great English duke. It was in Glenfinnan that 
Prince Charlie raised his standard, and Malcolm 
MacColl was the descendant of one who lost his 
life and property in the cause of the young Pre- 
tender. In the school at Ballachulish young 
‘Callum’ attracted the favourable regard of a 
wealthy lady, and he was afterwards enabled to 
enter Trinity College, Glenalmond, as a student of 
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divinity. Even as a student he was as fond of 
what he called ‘contraversee’ as of wrestling, and 
it was chiefly in ‘contraversee’ on many subjects 
that he afterwards spent a life lived in London as 
an Anglican clergyman and won distinction. When 
he was still a student at Glenalmond he would 
have rushed into conflict with a Roman Catholic 
priest, and when doing duty in his first curacy in 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland he was dismissed 
from his charge by the bishop of the diocese for 
having opinions of his own on the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. But he proved himself ‘a lad o’ pairts’ 
and of resource. In his dilemma as to his future, 
he wrote to Mr. Gladstone. It was a bold thing 
to do, but it was the making of his career. It 
was the beginning of a correspondence with Mr. 
Gladstone that fills many pages of this volume. 
Mr. Gladstone proved his friend and patron. He 
presented him to a well-endowed benefice in the 
city of London, and afterwards to a Canonry in the 
Cathedral Church of Ripon. Canon MacColl did 
his utmost for many years to repay the man who 
had taken him by the hand and given him a posi- 
tion. The Editor of these Alemozrs admits that 
MacColl ‘was not well fitted-for the position of a 
parish priest, but he showed himself to be one of 
the ablest pamphleteers in the country.’ He had 
all Mr. Gladstone’s hatred for the unspeakable 
Turk. He despised Mr. Disraeli as heartily as he 
detested the Sultan. He was a Home Ruler before 
Mr. Gladstone. But, most remarkable of all the 
doings of this Highlander from Glenfinnan, he 
carried on an intimate correspondence with Mr. 
Gladstone and with Lord Salisbury at the same 
time. He became an honoured guest at Hawarden ; 
but, though he tried to get into Hatfield House on 
one occasion, he failed in his purpose. Yet even 
the cold and cautious Marquis of Salisbury 
addressed him in time as ‘ My dear Canon Mac- 
Coll.’ Mr. Russell intimates that he corresponded 
also with ‘Crowned Heads’ in Europe, but this 
was nothing to his conquest of the lord of Hatfield. 
The letters to the ‘Crowned Heads’ are not pub- 
lished, but their absence is more than atoned for 
- by an abundant correspondence with distinguished 
men so wide apart as Dr. Dollinger, Cardinal 
Newman, Dr. Liddon, and many others, including 
Bret Harte. He wrote a review of one of the 
books of the American humorist which brought a 
note of thanks from the latter, in which he said, 
‘I am almost inclined to get the book myself and 


read it.’ And yet MacColl was not a charlatan. 
He made 41000 a year out of ‘ contraversee,’ and 
and at the same time he made and kept many 
singular friendships. 


ZUCKEN’S ESSAYS. 


Professor Eucken has encouraged and _ super- 
intended the translation into English of a number 
of essays contributed by him for the most part . 
to German periodicals. They appear in a large 
attractive volume, with an excellent portrait, under 
the title of Collected Essays of Rudolf Eucken (Fisher 
Unwin; ros. 6d. net). 

The translator, Mr. Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Jena), tells us all that we need to know about the 
essays. He tells us that, with three exceptions, 
they have not hitherto appeared in English. He 
tells us that the earlier are lighter and the later 
heavier. He tells us that in spite of their apparent 
discursiveness they possess a real unity because of 
the convictions which permeate the whole. And 
he tells us that these scattered essays will probably 
do more to give us a first-hand knowledge of 
Eucken’s philosophy than all that others have 
written about it, while they are far easier to read 
than his own great books. 

So if we wish to know what Activism is, and 
have found some difficulty hitherto, we had better 
try this book. It is as great in bulk as any of Dr. 
Eucken’s works, but it can be taken here a little 
and there a little. And although there is really no 
royal road to the understanding of a philosophy, 
we are likely at least to be caught with the charm 
of this great philosopher’s spirit, and so to be willing 
to pursue the study of his philosophy till we master 
it, whatever it should cost us. 


RITUAL AND BELIEF. 


Andrew Lang got the better of his enemies as 
much by the superiority of his style as by the force 
of his argument. His successor in the matter of 
style is Mr. Edwin Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. In the 
matter of style, we say ; for Mr. Hartland has little, 
if any, of Andrew Lang’s joy 1n controversy, and to 
overthrow an enemy is nothing to him, if he does 
not at the same time bring to light some truth. 
Still, he has the gift; and it makes his Aztwal and 
Belief (Williams & Norgate; ios. 6d. net) very 
good reading. 
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Mr. Hartland is an anthropologist. And when 
he begins to speak about the progress which has 
been made in the study of anthropology, he refers 
to the help that unexpectedly came from Biblical 
criticism. And then he says this: ‘ Professor 
Robertson Smith’s fight for liberty of criticism in 
the Free Church of Scotland roused the enthusiasm 
even of men who did not agree with all his opinions ; 
and when he was finally ejected from his chair at 
Aberdeen, he was provided with a home first at 
Edinburgh and then at Cambridge, and the editor- 
ship of the Lucyclopedia Britannica. Thus un- 
muzzled, he devoted himself to the study of Semitic 
religion and customs on the largest scale and in 
the most unbiassed spirit. Unfortunately his 
health gave way; and two precious volumes are 
well-nigh all that has reached us of his labours. 
But his influence at Cambridge, and particularly 
over a younger fellow-countryman to whom we owe 
The Golden Bough, was of a most fruitful character. 
To the impulse he gave is to be traced much— 
perhaps more than we suspect—of what anthro- 
pology has accomplished in various directions 
during the last five-and-twenty years.’ 

This is the introduction to a most interesting 
survey of recent investigation into the early 
phenomena of religion, from which we learn that 
as yet the investigators are somewhat at sea and 
very much at variance, probably all of them (in 
Mr. Hartland’s opinion as well as ours) being still 
considerably in error. Did religion arise from the 
practice of magic, or is magic a degraded kind of 
religion? Did belief arise from ritual or is ritual 
an expression of already existent belief? Was the 
notion of a supreme God first, as Andrew Lang 
held, or was it a long way later than the notion of 
spirits, and demons innumerable, big and little, 
good and bad? ‘These are the questions. With 
all the controversy on them it is the belief of Mr. 
Hartland that far too much has been credited to 
the intellect. It is a large part of his own business 
in this volume to give the emotions their proper 
place. ; 

But the book cannot be even entered here. It 
hangs together too well for detached description. 
All that is necessary is to assure those who are 
finding themselves caught by this wonderfully 
fascinating study that in this book they are in a 
master’s hands—almost, they will feel, in the hands 
of a magician. 


Not since Strachan’s Hebrew Jdea/s surprised us 
with its combination of devotional feeling and 
literary grace has anything been written for students 
on the Book of Genesis that in any way approaches 
the new volume in the series of ‘Text-books for 
Bible Classes.’ It even has an advantage over 
Strachan’s book in that the whole of the history is 
given in a way that fits it for the purposes of 
education. 
also the very book for the day-school teacher. 
And as soon as it is discovered we shall look for a 
great advance in Bible knowledge on the part of 
the pupil as well as pleasure in the Bible lesson on 
the part of the teacher. For with all its ‘teach- 
ableness’ this primer is most readable. Altogether 
it is a triumph of up-to-date scholarship, educational 
adaptability, and devotional charm. The author 
is the Rev. W. M. Grant, M.A., Drumoak ; and 
the title is Zhe Religion and Life of the Patriarchal 
Age (Pub. Office of the United Free Church of 
Scotland ; 6d.). 


Mr. ‘ Ascott R. Hope,’ essayist and story-teller, 
has, under his proper nameof A. R. Hope Moncrieff, 
written 4A Book about Authors (A. & C. Black; 
1os. net). It is also a book about publishers, 


editors, critics, and readers. But it is chiefly about 


authors, and titles are hard to find. Mr. Moncrieff 
calls himself a bookmaker. He wanted to call his 
book ‘A Book about Bookmakers.’ But he dis- 
covered that that word ‘has unworthy associations.’ 

Mr. Moncrieff has discovered that the best 
division of mankind is into the Whats and the 
Whys. ‘One of these parties asks sedulously what 
is said or thought, what is believed, what is done in 
this world ; and its.obedience to custom and tradi- 
tion has for reward the largest share of what worldly 
goods are going. The other appears moved to ask 
rather zy is this or that said, thought, believed or 
done, and its portion is more likely to be all sorts 
of ill-usage, from cutting to crucifixion, at the hands 
of more contented contemporaries.’ The authors 
are among the /Vhys. ‘As gifted with inquiring 
minds, authors are almost bound to stand among 


the Ways, but for whom we should all be savages ~ 


to this day, wearing the oldest patterns of tattoo 
and nose-rings, eating our grandfathers as a sacred 
duty, robbing and being robbed by our neighbours 
as matter of course, and worshipping Mumbo-Jumbo 
instead of Mrs. Grundy or whatever other idol 
dominates our tribe.’ 


Prepared for Bible-class work, it is 
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This discovery has been made already. Possibly 
several times. Before our next issue we shall 
surely receive the exact references. What of that? 
This author has made it for himself, and does not 
by any means take himself too seriously. 

He has made one mistake. He has written ‘an 
Apology for Authors.’ Asif it were not the business 
of all the publishers, critics, and readers to find 
them faultless. In any case, ‘they had better,’ as 
Carlyle said. Think, besides, of the danger of 
apologizing. You apologize for authors as authors 
to-day, to-morrow you apologize for Shelley and 
Byron and Burns as men. 


Students and readers of the history of Rome will 
be delighted if they come across a book on Spain 
under the Roman Empire by Mr. E. S. Bouchier, 
M.A. (Blackwell; 5s. net). This Oxford scholar 
is already known as a competent investigator and 
skilful exponent of Roman provincial life by his 
book on Roman Africa. The new volume on 
Spain will add to his reputation. There is no 
suggestion that the author thought he had done a 
great thing. The book is a modest crown octavo. 
But every statement has evidently been weli tested 
before it went to press, and the whole history is so 
held in mind that every statement falls into its 
place in a finished picture. 


Isaiah t. to xxxix. was edited for the Cambridge 
‘Revised Version for the Use of Schools’ by the 
late Rev. C. H. Thomson, M.A., and the Rev. 
Principal Skinner, D.D. JZsazah xl. to /xvt. (18. 6d. 
net) is edited as ably and as simply by the Rey. 
W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A., and Dr. Skinner. 


Wherever the Rev. C. R. Davey Biggs, D.D., 
has ministered—and he has ministered in a mining 
and in an agricultural village, in two places of 
preparation of candidates for the ministry, in a 
London Mission, and in an Oxford parish—he has 
found the same need of explaining how the old 
Bible remains the old Bible with its old spiritual 
value while it has acquired a new power of appeal 
through the new setting in which it has been 
placed by the results of scientific criticism. To 
meet the need he has prepared a series of small 
volumes under the title of How the Bible grew 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon. Press; 1s. 4d.); of 
these he has published the first volume on the 
Law. He gives an account of the parts of the 


30 


Law, their origin, and final union; and then he 
offers illustrations by setting side by side the 


_ JE and P versions of the Creation, the Fall, 


and other narratives. It is all very clear and 


_ persuasive. 


A new edition having been issued of Mr. Edward 


_ Clodd’s Childhood of Religion, it seemed probable 
| that a new volume by the Rey. D. C. Owen, M.A., 


| really controversial at all. 


| knowledge of its subject. 


Rector of Stoke Abbott, entitled Ze Infancy of 
feligion (Humphrey Milford ; 3s. 6d. net), was a 
reply to that book. It zs a reply, but apparently 
unconsciously. Perhaps it is freer from controversy 
than a direct reply would have been, and it is all 
the better for that. Mr. Owen’s object is not 
His book is an intro- 
duction to the study of Religion of a quite 
scientific and unbiassed kind and with ample 
Its chapters are entitled 
‘Man and Nature,’ ‘Man and the Supernatural,’ 
‘Man and his Kind,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ ‘Prayer,’ ‘The 
World of the Dead,’ ‘ Religion and Progress.’ The 
delightful clearness of its writing may give the 
impression of unscholarly popularity. It is really 


_ a work of exact and illuminating scholarship. 


The Rev. J. M. Shaw, M.A., who has just been 


elected to a Chair in the Presbyterian College, 
- Halifax, Nova Scotia, has published in book form 


four lectures which he delivered in that college 
in March. Their titles are (1) ‘Religions and 
Religion, or What is Religion?’ (2) ‘ Religion 


and Sin,’ (3) ‘Sin and the Atonement,’ and (4) 


‘The Atonement and Life in the Risen Christ.’ 
It is at once evident that they are closely related ; 
and not only that they are closely related, but 
that they make together a complete short course 
of Christian apologetic. How keenly sensitive to 
the modern mind Professor Shaw is, must be 
known to the readers of THE Expository TIMES, 
for he has been a frequent contributor, and one of 
these very lectures was published in the issue for 
June. He is also sensitive to the mind of Christ. 
It is these two emotions, passing through his own 


| well-furnished mind, that give him his power and 


| influence. 


The title of the book is Christianity 
as Religion and Life (T. & T. Clark ; 2s. net). 


The new volumes of the ‘Short Course’ Series 


(T. & T. Clark; 2s. net each) are Zhe Joy of 
Finding, an exposition of the Parable of the 
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Prodigal Son, by Principal A. E. Garvie; Zhe Son 
of Man, studies in St. Mark’s Gospel, by Professor 
Andrew C. Zenos; and Zhe Prayers of St. Paul, 
by Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas. 


If originality is in request for an expositor of 
the Parables it is furnished by the Rev. George 
Murray in the volume entitled Jesus and Hts 
Paraoles AT, 8 1< Clark 3 548. 6d; ) net) 2 aBy 
originality we do not mean idiosyncrasy. Mr. 
Murray is quite aware that he is not the first 
expositor of the Parables. He is aware that in 
respect of their leading features there is a con- 


sensus of opinion which no man should attempt | 


to overturn. But he is himself for all that, and he 


himself is a clear-sighted thinker and a writer of | 


vigorous unconventional English. He interprets 
the Parables; more than that, he teaches us to 
practise them. 

Dr. Ernst von Dobschutz, Professor of the New 
Testament in the University of Halle-Wittenberg, 
contributed an article to Zhe Lncyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics on ‘The Bible in the Church.’ 


| 
| 
| 


He was then engaged on a great work, a History | 


of the Bible. 
And he has written a sketch of its contents, which 
has been published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark 
under the title of Zhe Influence of the Bible on 
Civilisation (5s. net). 

Professor von Dobschutz is one of the few 
foreigners who know English well. 
not only correctly written, it is written with vigour. 
And he is a scholar. His statements are to be 
relied on. 
again. In this handy manual (which, by the way, 
is most satisfactorily illustrated) we have now for 
the first time in English a history of what the 
Bible has done for the progress of Europe from 
the day in which it first ‘became indispensable to 
the Church,’ until this present time when it 
‘becomes once more the Book of Devotion.’ 


The Tests of Life as title for a volume on the 
First Epistle of St. John, is a title with some risk 
attaching to it. But Professor Robert Law’s book 
is great enough to overcome any difficulty which a 
title might cast in its way. It is no surprise to 
find that it has reached a third edition. For it is 
not merely the peer of commentaries on_ this 
particular book of the Bible, it is an example to all 


He is engaged on that work still. | 


commentators ; and to our certain knowledge it has 
had something to do with the passing of the old 
merely verbal expositor and the coming of the 
expositor who makes the author’s words the vehicle 
of his religion. No scholar could be more 
sensitive, certainly, to the shades of meaning in a 
Greek word; but that is all in the way of scaffold- 
ing, the author’s religion is the building. And 
when he is at it, Dr. Law gives us more than an 
exposition of one of St. John’s epistles; he gives 
us an introduction to the Johannine theology. 
This edition takes account of recent literature 
and generally brings us up to date. The book is 
published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark (7s. 6d. net). 


The Rev. Allan Cameron, M.A., has written a 
half-historical, half-biographical narrative of Great 
Men and Movements of the Christian Church 
(Gardner; 6s. net). he style of the book 
suggests that the author had young people in his 
mind as he wrote it. In any case it is well fitted 
for educational purposes, though it has none of the 
charts and tables which are distinctive of school 
books. It is when the third part of the book, the 
part dealing with Modern Christianity, is entered 
upon that it becomes avowedly biographical. But 


_ even then Wycliffe, Erasmus, Huss, and the rest 


are here, not for their own sake, but for the sake 


| of the history in the making of which they had 


| sO great a share. 


His book is | 


Thus the historical narrative 
proceeds unhindered till it ends with John Knox, 
and the interest is the greater that the great 


| personalities are so prominent in it. 
- 


He has verified them over and over | 


Presidents and Moderators have many addresses 
to give throughout their official year. Mr. Joseph 
Ritson resolved to make all #zs addresses bear on 
some great topic. And now he has published 
them with the title of Zife: Zhe Most Wonderful 
Thing in the World (Hammond; 2s. 6d.). For 
they are all about Life. Each of them treats some 
aspect of it which is sufficient in itself, and yet 


| each is fulfilled only in its relation to the others. 


With all this oneness of topic the variety of 
treatment is very great. There are addresses 
to children, substantial sermons, sermonettes, 
missionary and anniversary lectures, and in every 
case the sermonette, sermon, lecture, or address 
is admirably suited to its purpose, while it does 
its part in giving the whole series their com- 


' pleteness. 
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The best. introduction to what is best in 
Quakerism is the ‘ Religion of Life’ Series, edited 
by Dr. Rufus M. Jones (Headley Brothers; 1s. 
net each; leather, 2s. net). The volumes are 
selections, and they are headed by Dr. Jones’s 
own volume entitled Zzttle Book of Selections 
Srom the Children of the Light. 
contain selections from the writings of Isaac 
Penington, William Penn, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Clement of Aiexandria—which shows how old 


The other volumes | 


Quakerism is, and how generous in its sympathies. | 
The little volumes are of priceless worth to the | 


student of mysticism and to the lover of the Lord. 
The passages are always chosen with insight, the 
author’s whole writing being in every case familiar 
to the editor of the book. 


‘The greatest of the problems that confront the | 
Society of Friends to-day—so at least it appears to | 
me—is the reunion, in the bonds of clear thought | 
| His History and Religion (Allenson; 58. net). 


and living experience, of the outward and the 


_ is his argument in his own words. 
| it in a way that shows it is no speculation with him, 


spiritual elements in our faith, of the historic and | 


the inward Christ. 
which of the two elements is the more important. 
Unless the two are harmonized and held together, 
we can no more do our real work for the world 
than we can cut with one blade of a pair of scissors. 


Without the historic Jesus as the Revealer of the | 


Father and the Redeemer of our souls, we shall 
be little more than an ethical society of a few 
select spirits, alienated from the great heart of 


Christendom, and following (it may be) wandering | 


fires. But, on the other hand, without a deep 
experience, and a firm conviction, of the inward 
Christ—both in His perennial influence in the 
heart of all mankind, as the Divine Word who is 
the Light and Life of men, and in His more 
personal presence as the Holy Spirit in the souls 
of His redeemed and faithful followers—we shall 
be a mere evangelical sect, with no reason for our 
existence, no living message for the troubled and 
seeking souls around us; for the multitudes in 
countries like France and Germany, as well as at 
home, who are alienated from the Churches ; or 
for the millions in India for whom religion 1s 
mystical or nothing.’ 

This is the conclusion of the Swarthmore Lecture 
for 1914 on Zhe Historic and the Inward Christ, 
by Edward Grubb, M.A. (Headley; 1s. net). Is 
it the Society of Friends only that is face to face 
with this serious situation? All the Churches 


It is, I believe, idle to ask © 


have at least begun to recognize it. This is the 
problem for our time. Mr. Grubb only opens it to 
our thought. But he opens it clearly and truthfully. 
And a clear understanding of the nature of our task 
is the first step towards the fulfilling of it, 


The Rey. Frederick W. Butler has published an 
apologetic for the times under the timely title of 
Personality and Revelation (Cambridge: Heffer ; 
2s. net). ‘The facts of human personality and the 
conditions of its unfolding imply the constant 
action of God, and that action is revelation.’ That 
He commends 


but the thing that he stakes his life on, the thing 
that makes life worth living for him. 


The Rev. James B. Woodburn, M.A., of Castle- 
rock, Co. Derry, has chosen the psychological 
moment for the publication of Zhe Ulster-Scot: 


Mr. Woodburn says frankly that he has written 
‘chiefly for the ordinary man who has neither the 
time nor the inclination for detailed work.’ It 
may be doubted if impartial history can be written 
in Ulster itself at this crisis, but Mr. Woodburn 
has laboured and written conscientiously, and has 
condensed a very long story into a readable form. 
He divides the population of Ireland into the 
Irish, the Anglo-Irish, and the Scoto-Irish, repre- 
senting the three principal Churches—the Roman 
Catholic, the Protestant-Episcopal, and the Presby- 
terian. The Scoto-Irish, 95 per cent. of whom are 
to be found in afew of the Ulster counties, are the 
descendants of immigrants, chiefly from the counties 
of Renfrew, Ayr, Wigton, and Kirkcudbright, who 
left their native land in the seventeenth century, 
like so many hundred thousand of Scotsmen since, 
for what they deemed a better country. In the be- 
ginning of the century almost all the people were 
Roman Catholics ; in the end of it one-fourth were 
Protestants. And yet the religion by law estab- 
lished was Episcopalian. Both Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians were under a ban, and the 
Episcopalians—a relatively small body—carried 
on the government in both Church and State. 
Here we have the root of two centuries of mis- 
government in Ireland. The Ulster-Scots in 
thousands were driven across the Atlantic, where 
they afterwards took a leading part in the American 
War of Independence. But their’ places were 
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again filled by other Scottish immigrants. 
Ulster Presbyterians, however, of the end of the 
eighteenth century welcomed Catholic emancipation 
and the representation of Roman Catholics in the 
Irish Parliament. If only Lord Fitzwilliam had 
not been recalled and had been allowed to carry 
out the policy of emancipating the overwhelming 
majority in Ireland, his name, like the name of 
Lord Durham in Canada, would have been linked 
with a reform the influence of which would have 
changed the whole course of British history. 


So often and so confidently in recent years have 
doubts been expressed as to the validity of the 
Higher Criticism of the Old Testament that a 
general desire has been felt for some book which 
would deal with each of the arguments dispassion- 
ately and competently. That book has been 
written by the Rev. D. C. Simpson, M.A., Reader 
in Hebrew and Old Testament in Manchester 


College, Oxford. Mr. Simpson has confined him- | 


self to the Pentateuch, and so calls his book 
Pentateuchal Criticism (Hodder & Stoughton 2s. 
6d. net). The truth is, it was unnecessary for him 
to go over the whole of the books of the Old 
Testament, because that has been done by Dr. 
Driver in the successive issues of his Introduction. 
What was wanted (and what is given) was a full in- 
vestigation of the work of Orr, Dahse, Schlog], 
and other recent writers, and at the same time 
a sufficient account of the present position of the 
criticism of the Pentateuch as a whole. 


Canada, by Ford Fairford; Zolstoy, by L. Win- 
stanley, M.A.; Robert Louts Stevenson, by Rosaline 
Masson ; Greek Literature, by H. J. W. Tillyard, 
M.A. ; Bacteriology, by W. E. Carnegie Dickson, 
M.D. ; and Anglo-Catholicism, by A. E. Manning- 
Foster—these are the new volumes of Messrs. 
Jack’s ‘People’s Books’ (6d. net each). Of the two 
biographies—all we have had time to read yet— 
Miss Masson’s Sfevenson is good enough to give 
a series a reputation. Mr. Winstanley knows Tol- 
stoy well; he is a Tolstoyan indeed, as it is right 
he should be, and he gives an accurate account 
of his works. On Tolstoy himself he is brief and 
matter of fact, but he will send readers to read 
him. The other volumes are on living subjects, 
and they themselves look as if they had life in them. 


Messrs. Longmans have issued Part II. of vol. 


The | 


iii. of, the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures. It is a commentary by the Rev. Cuth- 
bert Lattey, S.J.. on Zhe First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (1s. net). After the commentary come 


| two appendixes, one by Mr. Lattey himself on 
| ‘The Vulgate Reading in 1 Cor. xv. 51,’ the other 


by Professor A. Keogh, S.J., on ‘The Ministry in 
the Apostolic Church.’ 


The Rev. Forbes Robinson, Fellow of Christ’s i 


College, Cambridge, died young, but left behind 
him a sweet savour of Christliness. His writing 
was not voluminous, but it was all in touch with 
reality, and we are not surprised but very glad that 
none of it is to be allowed to fall to the ground. 
Two fairly long essays have been published in one 
volume with the title of the first: Zhe Self Limzita- 


tion of the Word of God (Longmans ; 3s. 6d. net). — 


In that essay a form of the Kenotic theory is 
accepted and worked with much persuasiveness, 
the belief being expressed that our Lord’s know- 
ledge, say of the composition of the Old Testa- 
ment, was that of His contemporaries. © Professor 
Loofs has made any form of the Kenotic theory 
rather hard to hold now, but of course this was 
written some little time ago. 

The other essay is on ‘ The Evidential Value of 
Old Testament Prophecy.’ The attitude is again 
both modern and believing. And right through 
the essay, as indeed right through the book, there 
runs a stream of spiritual refreshing which gives it 


unending worth. 
\ 


Dr. Hans Driesch, who is Professor of Philo-— 


sophy at the University of Heidelberg, and became 
known in this country by his Gifford Lectures at 
Aberdeen, delivered last October before the Univer- 


sity of London a course of four lectures, which — 


have now been issued with the title of Ze Problem 
of Individuality (Macmillan; 3s. 6d. net). The 
lectures are extraordinarily simple—for Professor 
Driesch. They are meant to be, and they are, an 
introduction to his Giffords. They will introduce 
himself also as one of the very greatest thinkers of 
our day. 


A strong Committee, part clerical and part medi- 
cal, has been formed to investigate the subject of 
Spiritual Healing. Already a number of witnesses 
have been examined by the Committee, whose 
evidence is given in a volume under the above title 
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(Macmillan; rs. net). The witnésses are excellent 
—Dr. W. F. Cobb, Dr. Percy Dearmer, Dr. S. 
McComb, the Earl of Sandwich, and others—but 
the result is not so conclusive as one would have 
expected it to be. However, the Committee is 
‘continued.’ This is the right way to go about 
the matter. 


Messrs. Macmillan have issued six more of their 
‘Theological Library’ volumes (1s. net each). 
They are so good and nearly all so new—only one of 
the six, Kingsley’s Zrwe Words for Brave Men, can 
be called other than quite recent—that their issue 
at this price is a very great boon. And they are 
not a whit behind their original issue in all that 
makes a comfortable book to hold and to study. 
The volumes, besides the Kingsley, are Bernard 
Lucas’s Conversations with Christ, WKirkpatrick’s 
The Divine Library of the Old Testament, Iling- 
worth’s Christian Character, William Temple’s Zhe 
Kingdom of God, and Hort’s Zhe Christian 
Lcclesta, 


There is no doubt that the New Testament is 
better known now because the conditions of life 
are better known into which it came. 
stand St. Paul’s metaphors and we understand St. 
Paul better when we understand the thoughts and 
habits of the people to whom he came with his 
Gospel. Men like Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr. Warde Fowler therefore do -a service to the 
expositor and preacher, probably without thinking 
of it, which cannot easily be exaggerated. Mr. 
Fowler has just issued the lectures which he de- 
livered in Oxford on Roman Ideas of Detty in the 
Last Century before the Christian Era (Macmillan ; 
5s. net). 

Lectures give a man liberty. 
he does not sit down to write a student’s handbook 


or a scholar’s treatise, Mr. Fowler offers us the | 


cream of his life-long interest in the religion of the 


Romans in a form that is none the less reliable | 
He tells us that the | 
Romans had gods in that miserable century, but | 


because it is so readable. 


they were real only in the homes of the people, 
domestic deities. He tells us that there were 
cosmic deities towards whom (or rather which) the 
philosophical writers threw literary metaphors. He 
tells us—and this is the most absorbing part of his 
book—that all the while that they worshipped these 


We under- | 


And just because | 


gods, they had at the back of their minds the sense | 


of a single god who was above them all and per- 
haps ought to become their annihilation. Even 
Lucretius had this thought, absolute atheist as he 
considered himself to be. ‘ Rerum natura absorbs 
all the adoration of his soul, save what he can 
spare for those almost divine men who have ex- 
pounded it, Empedocles and Epicurus. Yet one 


| who has studied his poem scientifically ~ declares 


that it forces on him the conviction of a mighty 
power behind the clashing atoms, a Power working 
things both terrible and lovely, but caring nought 
indeed for man. The writer of these words may be 
unconsciously biassed; but to me also it seems 
impossible that a Roman should have been able 
to throw off entirely the idea of a Power mani- 
festing itself in the universe—a power, forceful, 
living, full of zez//—and to fill its place with an 
entirely mechanical theory of things.’ 


More than twenty-one years have passed, the 
Bishop of Ossory tells us, since the first edition 
was published of his translation of Kan?’s Critique 
of Judgement. In that time much has been done 
to make Kant accessible in English. An excellent 
account of the significance in the Kantian system 
of the Urtheilskraft by Mr. R. A. C. MacMillan 
appeared in 1912, and Mr. J. C. Meredith has 
published recently an English edition of the 
Critique of Aesthetical Judgement, with notes and 
essays, dealing with the philosophy of art, which 
goes over the ground very fully. Then there has 
appeared the grand edition of Kant’s Collected 
Works, issued by the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences, of which the Critique occupies the fifth 
volume, capably edited by Professor Windel- 
band. 

So now Dr. Bernard has produced a new edition 
(Macmillan ; 1os. net). He now uses the English 
word ‘Critique’ (or criticism) for the German 
‘Kritik,’ otherwise the changes consist of corrections 
or emendations not numerous or important. Yet 
the new edition will take the place of the old as 
the best we have in English. 


A volume of Hospital Prayers for the use of 
nurses has been edited by the Rev. T. R. Blumer 
(Marshall Brothers ; 1s. net). Some of the prayers 
are contributed by nurses, others by well-known 
ministers. Altogether it is just the book for the 
purpose. The thing has never been done before ; 
it need never be done again. 
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An encouragement to earnestness in ‘Soul- | 


growth’ is offered by Bertha Fennell in Zhe Up- 
ward Calling of God in Christ (Marshall Brothers ; 
2s. 6d.). The encouragement is found in the lives 
of certain men of the Bible. 


Sometimes it is by | 


way of good example, as Abraham and Eliezer; 


sometimes of bad, as Balaam and Saul. 


Mr. William Douglas has written a history of the | 


Western Church for young people, in order that 


be what it is now. He has taken the great events 
and momentous periods and left the rest. If it is 
possible to do in this compass what he desires to 
do, he has done it. The title is Zhe Story of the 
Church of Rome (Marshall Brothers; 1s. 6d.). 


Before untimely death took away the Rev. E. A. 
Edghill, B.D., he had completed the analysis and 


notes of Zhe Book of Amos for the Westminster | 


series of Commentaries (Methuen; 6s.). The 
introduction has been written by Professor G. A. 
Cooke, who has also seen the volume through the 
press. No violence is done by the double author- 
ship, both scholars being agreed on practically all 
matters of criticism. It is probable, indeed, that 
Professor Cooke has given us a richer introduction 
than Mr. Edghill could have done. 
reveal nicety of scholarship as well as expository 
insight, and even occasionally a somewhat rare 
felicity of phrasing. 


‘Despise it not, for there is a blessing in it.’ 


So will the father or mother say who finds 4 Book The publishers are Messrs. Novello (5s. net). 


It is very | 


of Prayer for Boys (Mowbray; 6d.). 


small and very suitable. ‘The compiler is the 


Bible, and the influence of the Bible went right 
through and made it the thing it became. The 
first chapter is on ‘Bible Teaching at Oxford 
before Colet,’ and the second on ‘Colet’s Bible 
Teaching at Oxford.’ Then in the fifth chapter 
we have ‘ Biblical Studies at Paris and Cambridge.’ 
The book is much more, certainly, than a history 
of the influence of the Bible, but it is that funda- 
mentally, and it is that so powerfully that we must 


_ take means to bring it under the notice of the 
they may know how the Church of Rome came to | 


Wittenberg professor. Besides the Bible it has 


the great personal influences to deal with of 


| another generation. 
Yet the notes 


Erasmus and Luther, and all that is said of them 
is said with knowledge and without a bitter or one- 
sided word. 


Dr. John Stainer’s article in Cassell’s Bible 


Educator on The Music of the Bible was issued in ~ 


book form in 1879. That is thirty-five years ago, 
and since that time the discoveries in Bible lands 
have been very many, and they have affected our 
knowledge of music as of everything else. The 
book was out of date and might have been left 
to disappear. But the Rev. F. W. Galpin, M.A., 
F.L.S., decided instead to edit it, and so well has 
he done his work that it will serve the wants of 
The discoveries have been 
sifted, the books have been read, the men have 


| been consulted, old illustrations have been dis- 


carded or mended, and new illustrations have been 


| added. Last of all, the book has been printed on 
| paper which brings out the type and the illustrations 
_ to perfection and is yet quite pleasant for the eye. | 


Rev. C. H. Blofeld, Chaplain of the training ship | 


Mercury. 


While Professor von Dobschttz 
Wittenberg University is occupied with his 
History of the Bible, of which he has published 
a short sketch in a volume elsewhere noticed, the 
Rev. George V. Jourdan, B.D., Rector of Rath- 


barry, Castlefreke, has issued a book which may | Series, and it is well worthy of its place there. 


be said to be one of the chapters of Dr. von 
Dobschitz’s work. It is really a history (so far 
as one goodly sized volume can contain it) of 
The Movement towards Catholic Reform in the 
Early XVI. Century (Murray; 7s. 6d. net). But 


that movement sprang from the reading of the | 


of Halle- | 


The authorities on the philosophy or religion of 
the Chinese are so few that one offers a welcome 
at once to a scholarly Jap who has made a real 
study of the subject, and can write good English. 
His name is Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. He is 
lecturer in the Imperial University, Tokyo. His 


_ book, A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy 
| (5s. net), as he calls it, though that is too modest 


a title, is one of Messrs. Probsthain’s Oriental 


The title, we say, is too modest. Mr. Suzuki deals 
with the Ethics and the Religion of the Chinese as 
well as their philosophy. And it is all clear and 
competent. 


Revell have 


‘ 


Messrs. reissued a volume of 
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Henry Ward Beecher’s Pulpit Prayers under the 
title of A Book of Public Prayer (2s. 6d. net). It 
was published in 1892. This is a more attractive 
issue. 


A new and revised edition of Simple Architecture 
is issued by Messrs. Simpkin (1s. net). It is a 
mere handful of a book, but it has all the essentials, 
and every important definition has its illustration. 

To the ‘ Early Church Classics’ of the S.P.C.K. 
the Rev. T. H. Bindley, D.D., has contributed 
two new volumes. They are (1) a translation of 
Tertullian on the Testimony of the Soul and on the 
‘ Prescription’ of Heretics, and (2) The Commonitory 
of St. Vincent of Lerins (2s. net each). 


The Rev. S. Harvey Gem, M.A., Librarian of 
the Oxford Diocesan Church History Society, who 
lately gave us a charming study of ‘An Anglo- 
Saxon Abbot,’ has now published an introduction 
to the writings of William Law. He professes to 
speak only of Zhe Mysticism of Wilham Law 
(S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. net), but he does more. With 
a light touch he tells us who Law was and what he 
did, creating in us the desire to know him and his 
writings better. But he has most to say about 
Law’s mysticism. And on the way he offers this 
definition of mysticism: ‘Christian mysticism is, 
in the first place, that essence of personal com- 
munion with God which is present in all vital 
religion. Further, among those who specially call 
themselves mystics, great emphasis is laid upon 
this seeking of the union of the soul with God ; 
and the blessings of it are offered to all men in 
virtue of the divine spark latent in every one, and 
through the new birth, or birth from above, whereby 
the likeness of the Christ is to be formed in each 
soul.’ 


In a large, handsome volume Dr. W. Muss- 
Arnolt, has published a history of translations of 
the Prayer Book of the Church of England and of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of America. The 
title is Zhe Book of Common Prayer among the 
Nations of the World (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d. net). 

Large as it is, the volume is only a small part of 
a work on the Book of Common Prayer, a work 
upon which Dr. Muss-Arnolt has long been engaged 
and which is now nearly ready. Based on the 
liturgical collection of Dr. Josiah Henry Benton, 


this larger work deals with the Prayer Book mainly 
from the point of view of a librarian and historian, 
avoiding as much as possible theological and purely 
liturgical discussions, towards which all histories 
of the Book of Common Prayer, says Dr. Muss- 
Arnolt, are prone to tend. The whole work will 
consist of twenty-four chapters. The present 
volume is Chapter X. What a monument of able 
industry it is. For vast as is the quantity of 
printed material, its accuracy is probably as nearly 
perfect as it is possible for the works of man to 
be. We say this from our intimate knowledge of 
previous literary lists and students’ manuals pre- 
pared by Dr. Muss-Arnolt, and from what oppor- 
tunity we have had, by means of our own fair 
library of liturgiology, of putting this volume to the 
Lest. 


Contemplations is the title which has been given 
to a volume of studies in Christian Mysticism by 
Mr. Walter Leslie Wilmshurst (Watkins; 3s. 6d. 
net). Mr. Wilmshurst succeeded the late Rev. 
G. W. Allen as editor of ‘The Seeker.’ Most of 
these studies were contributed to that quarterly. 
They are occupied mainly with the Bible, of which 
they offer an allegorical interpretation. 

The first chapter, ‘Concerning Thieves,’ is called 
a study in hermeneutics. The references to thieves 
in the Bible are gathered together, including the 
story of Barabbas, and then we are told that ‘by 
“thieves” was intended to be understood those 
material fetters, the body of flesh and the mental 
organization (embracing the rational or “carnal” 
mind and the emotional nature) which, whatever 
their genesis, constitution, and function, operate as 
restraints upon man’s spirituality, limiting at all 
times the full operation of his spiritual conscious- 
ness and frequently inhibiting it altogether from 
awareness of its own existence, its own nature, and 
its latent, transcendent capacities.’ 

Again, in the chapter on ‘ Crucifixion,’ we read: 
‘Three crosses stood upon Calvary, as, by a varia- 
tion of metaphor, three men were cast into the 
furnace of the Babylonian king. Yet, for the 
purposes of our instruction, these three are but 
one. They allegorize individual man’s prismatic 
triplicity of body, soul, and spirit, each of which 
must suffer crucifixion, or, alternatively, pass 
through the superheated alembic of inward fire, 
ere the resurrection of the new man takes place 
from the grave of the old, or “the form of the 
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fourth ” becomes!apparent in a regenerated “son 
of God.”’ 

And, yet more wonderfully, the chapter on ‘The 
Raising of the Dead’ opens in this way: ‘ But for 
the persistence of perverse ideas upon the subject, 
it would be needless to assert that ‘‘the resurrec- 
tion of (or from) the dead” implies neither the 
stimulation into conscious activity of a cast-off 
body of mortality, nor the readjustment of such 
a body to the ultra-physical part of us at some 
“last day.” The expression implies, and. solely 
so, the unfolding and re-rising of individual human 
consciousness until that consciousness gradually 
outgrows its present inhibitions and illusions, and, 
with the ingarnered fruits of its experience, rejoins 
its source in Omniscience and remains continually 


fixed therein and united therewith; itself and its 
“Father” becoming one.’ 

The author has a fine easy command of language, 
and the publisher has offered the essays in a most 
attractive volume. 


The volume of the Aree Church Year Book for 
1914 is as pleasant reading, as spiritually edifying, 
and altogether as ably edited as any of its pre- 
decessors ; and then it contains all the information. 
The very first thing in it is a great uplift. It is the 
address of the retiring President, the Rev. Alexander 
Connell, M.A., B.D., on ‘The Supremacy and 
Freedom of the Spirit... The volume is issued 
by the National Free Church Council (2s. 6d. 
net). 


Recené Forcign Theology. 


The Divine Names in the 
Dentateuch.’ 


. Dr. Konic’s name is not unknown to readers 
of THe Exposirory Times. Among the older 
Hebraists of Germany he occupies a position in 
many ways unique. There are few branches of 
Old Testament scholarship to which he has not 
made solid and valuable contributions. In phil- 
ology, in criticism, in history, and in Biblical 
theology, his work is distinguished by a massive 
erudition, and an indefatigable thoroughness of 
research which leaves no stone unturned under 
which a truth or even a fallacy may lurk. As a 
theologian his standpoint is distinctly positive and 
conservative. He is profoundly convinced of the 
supernatural origin and character of the religion 
of Israel, and has resolutely opposed all specula- 
tions which would efface the difference between it 
and the other religions of mankind. One of his 


with this remarkable sentence: ‘I will make it 
impossible (cch will verhindern) that irreverence 
towards the Holy One of Israel should come to 
be the order of the day in Old Testament science.’ 
These strong and characteristic words have always 
seemed to the present reviewer to strike the key- 


1 Die moderne Pentateuchkritik und thre neueste Bekimp- 
fung. By Eduard Konig, D.D. Leipzig, 1914. 


note of Konig’s lifework. Yet this laborious, 
independent, conservatively minded scholar has 
been one of the most unflinching upholders of 
the documentary theory of the Pentateuch. He 
is a living refutation of the calumny that the 
modern criticism of the Old Testament was 
cradled in infidelity, and owes its hold on men’s 
minds to a secret or open aversion to the idea of 
a supernatural revelation. 

In this closely printed volume of over one 
hundred pages Professor Konig deals with a 
recent development of textual criticism which 
claims for that elementary discipline the deciding 
vote in the Pentateuchal controversy. The ac- 
cepted division of the Pentateuch into different 
documents rests, it is maintained, on an unsound 
and untested textual basis. The whole case for 
the critical theory depends on the distinctive use 
of the names Yahwe (Lorp) and Elohim (God) 


| in the Hebrew text of Genesis; and this Hebrew 
earliest writings, published thirty years ago, closed | 


text is so incorrect—especially as regards the 


divine names—that conclusions founded on it can 


only mislead. And, indeed, it is obvious that if 
both these propositions could be made good the 
edifice of modern Pentateuch criticism would 
dissolve like the baseless fabric of a vision. But 
here its assailants imagine a vain thing. Their 
first contention is so devoid of truth that all their 
labour to prove the second is at best putting 
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money into a bag with holes: Still, it is un- 
doubtedly of some importance to know whether 
the money thus industriously laid by is good coin 
or counterfeit ; and this is the question to which 
Konig’s investigation is mainly directed. In other 
words, is the Massoretic text as unreliable as the 
new school of textual. critics try to make out? 
Konig’s answer is an emphatic and comprehensive 
negative. The detailed discussion is devoted 
chiefly to the work of Johannes Dahse, who is 
universally regarded as the most scholarly repre- 
sentative of the movement that seeks to undermine 
literary by textual criticism. Konig has no diffi- 
culty in showing that a great deal of the evidence 
marshalled by Dahse against the soundness of 
the Massoretic text is not merely inconclusive, but 
absolutely irrelevant. He shows, as several others 
have done before him, that the hypotheses put 
forward by Dahse to explain the variations in 
the divine names in the Hebrew and Greek and 
other texts are both arbitrary and fantastic in 
themselves, and are utterly inadequate to account 
for the actual distribution of the names. But he 
goes further, and charges Dahse with the very 
error which he himself regards as the proton pseudos 
of the higher criticism, namely, the neglect of a 
preliminary verification of the text with which one 
operates. Konig is in the fortunate position of 
being able to refer to earlier writings of his own 
in which he has carefully examined the credentials 
of the Hebrew and Greek texts, and has produced 
many evidences of the minute fidelity of the 
former and the loose inaccuracy of the latter. 
There is no indication, he points out, that any 
similar investigation has ever been undertaken by 
Dahse. His work proceeds on an unscientific 
partiality for the Septuagint against the Massoretic 
text, and—one may add without injustice—for 
that form of Septuagint text which deviates most 
from the Hebrew. 

No one will expect that this elaborate and fair- 
minded work will be the last word in the contro- 
versy. But the result, as it appears to us, is a 
strong vindication of the procedure followed by 
the so-called ‘higher’ critics in the analysis of 
the Pentateuch, and a very complete exposure 
of the pretensions advanced in the name of 
‘lower’ or textual criticism.—We have noticed 
one or two slips in the argument. On p. 51, and 
again on p. 52, Konig, by a very excusable over- 
sight, seems to have missed the connexion of 


Dahse’s reasoning. On p. 80, L (a Greek uncial) 

is mistaken for the ‘Lucianic’ recension of the 

Septuagint. JOHN SKINNER. 
Cambridge. 


New Books. 


Dom Germain Morin is the French Nestle. 
He is intensely interested in accuracy, accuracy 
in the minutest things, and in minute things 
generally. He has just published a volume of 
contributions which he has made to the literature 
and the history of the first twelve centuries. The 
title of the volume is Etudes, Textes, Découvertes 
(Oxford: Parker & Co.; ros. net). It belongs to 
the second series of the well-known ‘ Anecdota 
Maredsolana.’ 

With his usual thoroughness Dom Morin has 
written a bibliographical introduction to the volume, 
which offers a bird’s-eye view of its contents. 
That introduction deals with no fewer than one 
hundred and fourteen items. The principal con- 
tents, however, are (1) an unpublished treatise 
belonging to the fourth century, the De Simzlitudine 
Carnis FPeccati of Bishop Pacian of Barcelona ; 
(2) an unpublished Priscillianist treatise on the 
Trinity, found in a manuscript at Laon. Dom 
Morin says that his attention was drawn to this 
manuscript by Mr. C. H. Turner of Oxford ; (3) the 
Inscription of Clematius, a mosaic in the church 
of S. Ursula at Cologne; (4) the existing remains 
of the preaching of Jerome; (5) two unpublished 
discourses of Augustine; and (6) writings attri- 
buted to Arnobius, with an account of Arnobius 
himself and the work he did. Perhaps even 
that bare list will be sufficient to attract readers 
to this product of the very best Roman Catholic 
scholarship. 


Messrs. Herder have published a new edition, 
enlarged and amended, of the Lxchiridion Pat- 
risticum of M. J. Rouét de Journel, S.J. The 
early issue of a second edition shows that 
the book must have served its purpose of bring- 
ing into the hands of students all the best 
passages of the Fathers and Early Church 
Doctors (9s.). . 


Messrs. Bauermeister are the publishers in this 
country of the late Professor von Soden’s books. 
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They have issued the short edition of his Greek 
New Testament, which contains the text and con- 
densed apparatus. The title is simply Grtechisches 
Neues Testament (48. 3d.). Let it be remembered 
that this is the text which Professor Moffatt has 
chosen to translate into English for his recent 
edition of the New Testament. 

Messrs. Bauermeister have also issued, for 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Sywoptische Tafeln zu 
den dret alteren Evangelien, by Professor Johannes 


Weiss, and User die Pastoralbriefe, by Dr. Hans 
Helmut Mayer (3s.). 

But a more recent and much more important 
volume by Johannes Weiss, also imported by 
Messrs. Bauermeister, is the first volume of Das 
Urchristentum (7s. 9d.). It contains the first 
three books of a history of Apostolic Christianity, 
in which, however, doctrine gets a far more pro- 
minent place than it usually does in histories. 
This volume is taken up mainly with St. Paul. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Rezincarnation 
(UWtatthew ri. 14 and ZoGn ir. 2). 


THESE two texts are often quoted by Theosophists 
as affording Scriptural proof of the theory of 
Reincarnation. 

The incident of the blind man suggests that.the 
disciples accepted this theory—otherwise there 
would be no point in their question, ‘ Who did sin, 
etc.?’? A man born blind could have sinned only 
in a previous existence, if his blindness was a 
punishment for sin. 

In Asia to-day most people believe in reincar- 
nation: so universal is the belief in China that 
even adherents of Christianity who have renounced 
this belief frequently use language which implies 
it, e.g. a father in scolding an unruly child will ex- 
claim, ‘What have I done that you should be 
foisted on me?’—meaning, ‘What sin have I 
committed in a previous existence, to incur the 
penalty of having you born into my family ?’ 

Hence the disciples may have been voicing a 
popular theory without expressing their own con- 
sidered opinion in the matter. 

Jesus in His reply gives no decision one way or 
the other. 

The passage jn Mt. throws further light on His 
attitude. That John the Baptist was a reincarna- 
tion of Elijah is widely held by Theosophists to- 
day. They even claim our Lord’s authority in 
support of this contention. 

But what Jesus says is this, ‘If ye are willing 
to receive it, this is Elijah which is to come.’ 

We regard these words, ‘If ye are willing to 
receive it,’ as important. Christ virtually says, ‘If 


you will not mistake my meaning—if you will not 
conclude, as I know you possibly will, that I am 
referring to a reincarnation. That is not my 
meaning. I mean that this is one who comes in 
the spirit and power of Elijah’ (see Lk 11”). 
Hence we conclude that Jesus was aware of the 
popular belief and knew that His disciples were 
influenced by it, but He deliberately refrained from 
approving or condemning it. S. BAnp. 


Sunderland 
(formerly Wu-king-fu, S. China). 


2 
> 


‘Thou art the Son of God’ 
(Zobn t. 49). 
CoMMENTATORS have found great difficulty in 
accounting for the use of the title ‘Son of God’ 
by Nathanael. How came he to use it at all? 
Some suggest that it is derived from Ps 27, ‘Thou 

art my Son.’ 

But does not 1°4 supply a clue to the real ex- 
planation? There we find John the Baptist say- 
ing, ‘I have borne witness that this is the Son of 
God.’ So much Bishop Westcott has seen. 

This, however, only puts the difficulty a step 
further back. How came John the Baptist to 
know that Christ was the Son of God? The 
answer is not far to seek. He knew because he 
had heard the voice from heaven, ‘This is my 
beloved Son.’ He could not have doubted for a 
moment that the voice was the voice of God Him 
self. God Himself bore witness from heaven in 
the hearing of St. John the Baptist that Christ was 
His Son, His beloved Son. 
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And John the Baptist, as we have seen, told 
other people what he had heard. He bore witness 
(wepwapriipyKa) that Christ was the Son of God. 
Now if he told other people, whom would he more 
naturally tell than his.own disciples? And what 
more likely than that they should tell their friends 
who were looking for.the Messiah? Nathanael 
then derived the title ‘Son of God,’ directly or in- 
directly, from John the Baptist. It was John the 
Baptist who made it known that our Lord was 
truly Son of God. 

And this view helps us in another way. Was it 
from our Lord’s own lips that men in general knew 
that He claimed to be the Son of God? Surely 
it is more in keeping with our Lord’s reserve and 
humility that His claim to this great title should 
be made known not by Himself but by another. 
And there could not be any one so fit as John the 
Baptist to proclaim Him to the world as Son of 
God. After it was made known, our Lord de- 
fended His right to the title and spoke of God as 


His Father. But it was John the Baptist who was 
the first to know it and the first to proclaim it. 
A. D. Moztey. 
Oxford. 
ee 


EGinese and Sumerian.’ 


To the initiated this book may well seem a fairy 
tale of Philology. It is not many years since 
Chinese was regarded, by those best acquainted with 
its strange system of writing and the immense 
stores of its literature, as standing quite apart among 
languages ; an isolated and unaccountable product 
of a race as mysterious as Melchizedek, without 
known beginnings or assignable kith or kin in the 
great family of nations. But in the volume before 
us, Dr. Ball not only suggests the close kinship of the 
Chinese and the old Sumerian population of Baby- 
lonia, but adduces evidence of the original identity 
of their languages and systems of writing by detailed 
comparison of the oldest known forms of the two 
scripts and of the ancient sounds of the two vener- 
able tongues. 

There are probably few persons of intelligence 
nowadays whose interest has not been roused by 
the discoveries in the Nearer East and the resurrec- 
tion of the old empires of Assyria and Babylon 
from the grave of centuries. Dr. Ball’s labours 

1 Chinese and Sumerian,‘ by C. J. Ball, M.A., D.Litt, 
Oxford University Press, 1913. 


have not only shed unexpected light on the vexed 
problems of Sinology ; they have also done much 
to dispel the darkness that hung over the primitive 
language of Babylonia—that archaic Sumerian 
speech and writing, whose genuineness was not so 
long ago a matter of grave debate among Assyrian 
scholars. In view of the disclosures of this remark- 
able volume such scepticism is no longer possible. 
After an introductory chapter in which new and 
convincing explanations are propounded of many 
Sumerian picture-characters, Dr. Ball enters into 
the Phonology of the two languages, showing that 
the strange transitions of sound which once seemed 
so impossible to students of Sumerian (Haleévy, 
Delitzsch, Jeremias, etc.) are of common occurrence 
in Chinese and its dialects. 

Here also, for the first time, we have an attempt 
to classify the Sumerian linear symbols after the 
fashion of the native Chinese Six Classes of Written 
Characters (Zu Shu), and a considerable Vocabu- 
lary, in which most of the Sumerian words so far 
determined are compared with Chinese equivalents. 
The work concludes with Plates of Signs, Sumerian 
and Chinese, which to many will be the most 
surprising and welcome feature of a truly original 


and informing volume. 
PSs PV HANDECOCK 
British Museum. 


+. 
+ 


The R.W. Rendering of Rev. i. 5. 


Tue Gk. reading of all the editors, no doubt right, is 
Nicayrt, NOt Aovcavri as Test. Rec. Accordingly the 
R.V. translates by ‘/oosed us from our sins with his 
blood.’ I regard this as one of the many grave 
errors of R.V. which are being constantly exposed. 
I cannot doubt that Avoavr: is just a patois or local 
mode of writing Aoveartt, and that while the reading 
is right, the rendering is wrong; it should still be, 
as Vulg. davit, ‘washed us with his blood.’ To ‘loose’ 
with blood is nonsense. J. B. M‘CLELLAN. 
London. 


Bewistan and Euretonian Werstons 
of the Bospefs. 


BErore the fourth century was at its end, the Syrian 
Church could show to the learned world four 
different versions of the Gospels: the Lewisian, 
the Diatessaron, the Curetonian, and the Pshitta. 
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The similarities which unite the first and the third 
versions, one with another, are sometimes striking, 
but the origin of their mutual dependence and their 
provenance are still very obscure. Have they come 
down to us from Syria? Have they had a Meso- 
potamian translator? In formulating these ques- 
tions in a clearer and more definite form, we would 
wish to know whether these versions are a produc- 
tion of an Edessenian writer, or a work drawn up 
in an Antiochian atmosphere. 

After these two capital questions have been eluci- 
dated, some other and not less important points in 
scientific investigation will afford a solid ground 
for our inquiry: What rapport can we find in 
these two versions with the Greek text? Can we 
fix a probable date for their composition? Which 
of them has got in its style an older narration and 
a more archaic form of expression which may claim 
the aureole of a respectable antiquity? We hope 
that some pages of THE Expository Times. will 
deal, in successive months, with these ques- 
tions. 

The writer observes that in spite of conscientious 
studies, amounting to scores, from eminent scholars, 
some crucial topics have been imperfectly treated 
or utterly neglected, for the sake of conciseness 
or perhaps for some other reasons unknown 
to us. 

To the question: Which is the country that gave 
birth to the Lewisian Version? Is it Syria? Is it 
Osrhoéne? we are tempted to answer: Syria. As 
a list of quotations from the four Gospels would 
be too long for our present study, we will confine 
ourselves to the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

24. Where is he that ts born King of the Jews? 

. where the Christ should be born. The word 
used in these two sentences for ‘where’ is not used 
in Mesopotamian Syriac, and the Zamed found in 
it comes from a Canancean dialect unknown in 
Osrhoéne. 

3%. And his food was locusts and wild honey. 
The word used for ‘wild’ is quite unusual in 
Mesopotamian dialect, but it is common in Syria, 
and it is found sometimes in Syro-Palestinian 
Syriac. The existence of this word in this phrase 
is peremptory for the confirmation of our hypo- 
thesis. 

6°. As the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in 
the streets. "The word used for ‘streets’ under the 


Cf, A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson, 


Palest. Syr. 
Lectionary, 1899, p. 261, etc. 


influence of, the Arabic language, is again very 
seldom used in the classic Syriac known to us 
from the third to the sixth century. 

rol 7122, Lt shall be more tolerable for the land 
of Sodom and Gomorrah... . It shall be more 
tolerable for Tyre and Sidon. Again the word 
used for ‘tolerable’ is quite unusual in the classic 
Osrhoénian Syriac. 

175, (Lord), Aave mercy on my son, for he ts 
epileptic and suffereth grievously. The Syriac word 
used for ‘ epileptic’ is very curious, and absolutely 
unknown, in this sense, in Syriac language. It 
sounds almost like the corresponding Arabic word 
meaning ‘ hemiplegy.’ 

17% 2217, What thinkest thou, Simon?.. . 
What thinkest thou? The verb used for ‘what 
thinkest thou,’ in both of these quotations, is quite 
unusual in the Mesopotamian language, where it 
means only ‘to like, to wish, to be pleased.’ 

There is another and not less curious fact which 
proves the Syrian origin of the Lewisian Version, 
and this fact is the presence of a strong Nabatceo- 
Arabic stamp in its wording. It is historically 
established that Damascus and its suburbs were, 
from the first century of our era till the Moham- 
medan invasion, the principal centre of commerce 
for North-Eastern Arabia, and a continual inter- 
course must have left distinct traces in the Semitic 
dialects spoken in both countries. This being 
so, a philologist is struck by the constant Arabi- 
zation of some Aramaic words, which, in the shape 
through which he is accustomed to face them, will 
probably inspire him with the idea that they have 
been used in this kind of spelling under the 
influence of a mziew in which a Nabatoeo-Arabic 
language had a certain predominance. 

13°. And the decettfulness of riches. The word 
used for ‘deceitfulness’ begins with a pthaha over 
the first letter, as in the Arabic language, instead 
of a Ribasa as in the classic Mesopotamian Syriac. 

13°. L will open my mouth in parables. The 
word used for ‘mouth’ is cast into an Arabic 
mould where it begins with a Phath, instead of a 
Ribasa, as the Aramaic language requires. 

18%, Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain king which would make a reckoning 
with his bond-servants. The word used for ‘ reckon- 
ing’ begins with a Zelama, as in the Arabic 
language, and not with a Ribasa, as in Syriac. 

20°°. And saw others, standing in the market- 
place tdle. . Why stand ye here all the day idle? 
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The form in which the word ‘idle’ is presented is 
far more used in Arabic than in classic Aramaic. 
22°, But they made light of it, and went their 
ways, one to his own farm, another to his merchan- 
dise. The second letter cf the Syriac word express- 
ing ‘merchandise’ is moved by a pthaha, as in 
Arabic, and not with a Rewaha, as in Aramaic. 
The influence of a strong Cananceo-Arabic 
current may, therefore, safely be admitted in the 
Lewisian Version, as the fact has been clearly 
noticed, for the Old Testament, in the Book of 
Job. In the sentences quoted above, and in 


Entre 


Prayers for Children, for Boys or Girls, for Young 
Men or Women. 

Three books are offered for the three best 
prayers for children, three books for the three best 
prayers for boys or girls, and three books for the 
three best prayers for young men or women. The 
prayers may be original or quoted. Any volume 
may be chosen out of the Great Texts of the Bible 
series, or out of the series entitled Zhe Greater 
Men and Women of the Bible, or any of the 
following volumes—Clark Murray’s Christian 
Ethics; Farnell’s Greece and Babylon; Oswald 
Dykes’s Divine Worker; Emmet’s Eschatological 
Question; Forrest’s The Christ of History. The 
prayers must be received by the Editor of THE 
Exposirory TiMEs before the end of August. 


+ 
+ 


Recent Poetry. 


A. Boyd Scott. 


A dramatic poem of extraordinary pathos, 
entitled Zhe Lora’s Mother: Saint Luke's Quest 
(Constable; 5s. net), has been written by Mr. A. 
Boyd Scott. His theme is the search of St. Luke 
for the materials of his Gospel. All is imagination, 
as it has to be, yet all is in touch with those things 
which have been most surely believed among us ; 
not once is the student of the Gospels thrown up 
against some mistake in fact or some misreading 
of character. Still, as we say, all is of the imagina- 


tion. The facts are lifted into new creations, 


| many others, the Curetonian text is in accordance 


with the classic Syriac, and its morphologic and 


' lexicologic wording is generally similar to the 


_ Osrhoénian Pshitta. 
Would it be too rash to suppose that the 
_ Lewisian text has been written in Syria, in a place 
| not very far from Antioch, where, in later genera- 
tions, when the Hellenization of the country was 
warmly undertaken by Byzantium, the Syro-Pales- 


| 
| tinian dialect saw the light ? 


A. MINGANA. 


| Woodbrooke, Birmingham. 


(lous. 


making not only a great poem, as it seems to us, 
but also an ever-memorable addition to our know- 
ledge of the early days of the Faith. In vindica- 
tion of these words let us offer the description of 
the Virgin Mary’s death. 

The man who speaks is a seller of fruit, no 
Christian yet, but seeing things that compel him 
both to think and speak. He speaks to St. Luke, 
whom accident has thrown in his way. 


_I mind me how the farrier’s child was sick,— 
A little maid, an imp of Edom, she !— 
Counted me chief among her slaves. She lay 

| Bedewed in pain, her little body thrilled 

| And pulsing, her poor head beating from side 

To side. The women stood defeated: all 

Was done: the very air throbbed death: no 

sound 

Was uttered, save the moaning of the maid, 

And the like cooing of the doves outside :— 


When lo, se filled the doorway! Noiselessly 

She reached the bed and stooped. The little 
maid 

Paused in her pain, wet her poor lips and 
looked 

And whispered, ‘O God’s angel!’ closed~ her 
eyes, 

And slept and smiled. And lo, her favourite 
dove 


Fluttered within the room, and lighted down 
Beside the pillow nigh the Lady’s hands. 

Thus turned the fever, and, with dawn, she woke 
And soared to health, as soars a bird set free. 
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Thus was another added to the band 

Of children, who in escort clustered round 

Her feet when she fared forth, or round her 
knees 

Indoors. A queen she looked in love’s domain, 

Bevied by little maids: the phrase was hers,— 

For, once I heard her say, ‘He named it so; 

He said, Of such God’s kingdom is composed: 

And have not I the state of queen therein?’ 

So spake she, smiling on the little ones. 


And then the Lady died. We did not think 
That she would die. Her body was so white, 
Her veins so blue, her hair so bleach’d of earth, 
Her feet so noiseless, that she seemed to have 


Nothing to yield to death... . The night was 
dark, 
With clouds that swathed the moon, when 


whispers went 

Round the mute doors, that she drew near to 
death. 

I stood with them that drooped about the bed 

Men with the mien of exiled kings—so seemed ; 

Those shaggy leaders of their sect that night— 

And women, with wet eyes and voices sunk 

To that dark depth of grief, where sorrow croons 

And laughter moans as one. Above the bed, 

Against the pillow green a lamp illumed 

Her face, as though a lustrous lily lay 

On the green ground. Her eyelids closed and 
oped ; 

And with each wakening they seemed to search 

A still remoter height with upward gaze. 

Low sighs of speech escaped her lips. But, few 

Could hear aright. She cried ‘to guard the 
child, 

Lest the beam fall on him’: methought therein 

She strayed to Nazareth and her husband’s 
bench 

(He was a carpenter in Nazareth). 

And she cried ‘to hold the ankle firm, 

And she would pluck the thorn.’ Again she 
cried 

‘To feed the fire and haste the supper-cakes.’ 

And other memories of motherhood 

Besides, she sighed with ever-weakening breath. 

And then she ceased to breathe. We peered 
to see 

Whether indeed she slept, when, at the door, 

The vasty moon appeared and filled the room 

With perfect radiance. She was dead indeed, 


Next morn right early I was tugged awake 
By one that clamoured at my bed. It was 
The farrier’s child. She cried it was not so! 
She bade me up and curse the lying street! 
She sobbed and wept. ‘Nay, sweeting, we will go 
And see the truth of it ourselves,’ said I. 
She carried in her arms two silver spires 
Of lilies, for the Lady loved such flowers. 
We entered in. We heard a step die off 
Through the wet garden. We were all alone 
With the white dead. One step the maiden took 
And halted. Then the silence wrapt her round 
With the strange truth. She took her spires of 
flowers 
And laid them where the withered breasts might 
be. : 
And then I took her forth to comfort her 
With the soft lies we use for comfort then. 
She heard and heard me not. And when I 
paused, 
She said, ‘The Lady is not dead. She told 
Me once she would not die. She told me once 
That the Son Jesus promised she would fly 
Away on wings to mansions in the skies, 
Which He had gone to build.’—O blessed babe! 


9 


Her grave is by the way to Jericho. 

Thither they bore her with the lilies laid 

Upon the bier. . . . Ben Izra wrote of that, 

A set of verses in the Arabian mode, 

How her white breast sent virtue through the 
shroud, 

And filled the tomb with white and fadeless 
flowers, © 


So that the lilies died not! So sang he. 


Gervais Gage. 

Gervais Gage is the pen-name of Mr. J. L. 
Rentoul, an Ulsterman, long since gone to 
Australia, where most of the poems in From Far 
Lands (Macmillan ; 5s.) have been written. He was 
taught to appreciate poetry by Craik and Dowden; 
he was taught to write it by God. And he has 
not forgotten the God who taught him. Of one 
of his heroes he says— 


When the dull fools mocked Religion, an’ the 
clever fools made light 

O’ the meanin’s writ on all the worlds that roll, 

He would only smile, an’ question :—‘ Hey’ ye 
seen the stars at night, 

Or the clearer stars a shinin’ in Man’s soul?’ 
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He loves heroes, and writes best when he has 
one before him. Nowhere is the story of 
Arthur Wilkinson, ‘ Australia’s Hero,’ told more 
truthfully or more touchingly, There was no 
shouting over his heroic deed, for he perished 
in the doing ; but 


I don’t grudge them all their ‘glory’; but the 
prize o’ Kingdom-come 
It creates no noise o’ shoutin’ at the goal; 
There’s no cheerin’ when God gives His cup 
and bids His ‘Welcome-home!’ 
To the men who play the hero wi’ their 
soul. 


Yis, the men—ofttimes the women—their memo- 
rials, dazzlin’ white, 
Stand beckonin’ in our hearts down all the 
years ! 
An’ we keep their names from dust-stain, an’ 
their faces clean an’ bright, 


Wi the breath o’ prayer an’ secret rain o’ tears. | 


W. H. Abbott. 

Vision: A Book of Lyrits, by W. H. Abbott 
(Elkin Mathews; 2s. 6d. net), is also a book of 
memories. The motto is— 


But when night falls and the great voices 
Roll in from sea— 

By starlight, and by candlelight and dreamlight 
They come to me. 


The sense of loss runs through the volume, and 
in that pain is born the poetry, for it is true even 
when most poignant. The cry in one earnest 
prayer is for strength. Here is the 


PRAYER. 


I ask not wealth, dear Christ, nor power 
With men, nor holy ease 
In cloistered gardens, nor the surpassing dower 
Of love. Not these, 
O Father, nor a weary length 
Of years: not happiness, 
Nor any mortal good, but only strength. 
Such pains do press 
About me, and such weakness lies 
In this frail body. Give 
That strength by which a man may compass ere 
he dies, 
And, dying, live. 


For with new strength 


I may do what I love the best: 
Then length be depth, breadth, height, and with 
this length 
I'll take the rest. 


Anna Bunston. 

A Book of Twentieth-Century Poetry has been 
issued under the title of A Cluster of Grapes 
(Erskine Macdonald ; 3s. 6d. net). The selection, 
made by Galloway Kyle, represents most of the 
true poets of the last ten years or thereby, as 
A. E., Anna Bunston, John Galsworthy, Lawrence 
Housman, Alice Meynell, Stephen Phillips, Dora 
Sigerson Shorter, Margaret L. Woods; and all 
the clever ones, as Arthur Christopher Benson, 
G. K. Chesterton, Thomas Hardy, Arthur Symons. 
For good example—example of a true poem—let 
us go to Anna Bunston and take 


UNDER A WILTSHIRE APPLE TREE. 


Some folks as can afford, 
So I’ve heard say, 
Sets.up a sort of cross 
Right in the garden way 
To mind ’em of the Lord. 


But I, when I do see 
Thic apple tree 

An’ stoopin’ limb 

All spread wi’ moss, 

I think of Him 

And how He talks wi’ me. 


I think of God 

And how He trod 
That garden long ago: 
He walked, I reckon, to and fro 
And then sat down 
Upon the groun’ 

Or some low limb 
What suited Him 

Same as you see 

On many a tree, 

And on this very one 
Where I at set o’ sun 
Do sit and talk wi’ He. 


An’ mornings, too, I rise an’ come 

An’ sit down where the branch be low; 
A bird do sing, a bee do hum, 

The flowers in the border blow, 
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An’ all my heart’s so glad an’ clear 
As pools be when the sun do peer: 
As pools a-laughin’ in the light 

When mornin’ air is swep’ an’ bright, 
As pools what got all Heaven in sight 
So’s my heart’s cheer 

When He be near. 


He never pushed the garden door, 
He left no footmark on the floor ; 

I never heard ’Un stir nor tread 

An’ yet His Hand do bless my head, 
And when ’tis time for work to start 
I takes Him with me in my heart. 


And when I die, pray God I see 
At very last thic apple tree 

An’ stoopin’ limb, 

An’ think o’? Him 

And all He been to me. 


That is as good theology as it is good poetry. 
But what of this? It is John Galsworthy’s— 


THE PRAYER. 


If on a Spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 
What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 
O Lord of Courage grave, 
O Master of this night of Spring! 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything! 


The Great Text Commentary. 
The best illustration this month has been found 
by the Rey. F. Cowles, Hinckley. 


Illustrations of the Great Text for August must 
be received by the 2oth of July. The text is 
Rows. 


The Great Text for September is Gn 131!1— 
‘So Lot chose him all the Plain of Jordan; 
and Lot journeyed east: and they separated them- 
selves the one from the other. Abraham dwelled 
in the land of Canaan, and Lot dwelled in the 


cities of the Plain, and moved his tent as far as 
Sodom.’ A copy of any volume of the Great 
Texts of the Bible, or of the Greater Men and 
Women of the Bible, or any volume of the ‘Short 
Course’ series, will be given for the best illustra- 
tion sent. 


The Great Text for October is Lk 1792‘ Re- 
member Lot’s wife.’ A copy of Walker’s Christ 
the Creative Ideal, or of Sayce’s Religion of Ancient 

Egypt, or of Allen and Grensted’s /utroduction to 
the Books of the New Testament, will be given for 
the best illustration sent. 


The Great Text for November is Ro 57°—‘ And 
the law came in beside, that the trespass might 
abound; but where sin abounded, grace did 
abound more exceedingly.’ A copy of Cohu’s 
Vital Problems of Religion, or of Walker’s Gospel 
of Reconciliation, or of any two volumes of the 
‘Short Course’ series, will be given for the best 
illustration sent. 


The Great Text for December is Ps 514— 


‘Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 

And done that which is evil in thy sight: 

That thou mayest be ee when thou 
speakest, 

And be clear when thou judgest.’ 


A copy of Dobschiitz’s Jnfluence of the Bible 
Cohu’s Vital Problems of 
Religion, will be given for the best illustration 


on Civilisation, or 


sent. 


Those who send illustrations should at the same 
time name the books they wish sent them if 
successful. More than one illustration may be 
sent by one person for the same text. Illustra- 
tions to be sent to the Editor, Kings Gate, 


Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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